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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN A 
LONDON HOSPITAL. 
It is slippery walking up Ludgate Hill, early 
on a mid-winter morning, with an atmosphere 
well mixed with Thames fog and sea-coal 
smoke, after a week of rainy days. Look up 
for the dome of St. Paul’s, and so much of it 
as you can see looks unusually magnificent, 
half-hidden in its bath of London yellow 
clouds. You can scarcely see the large 
clock-face, with the hands full six feet long, 
and everything looks so dim and dark, that 
when you hear it strike six, you fancy it 
must have made a mistake, and gone too fast 
in the night, in its desire to get through the 
cold season as quickly as possible. Still, six 
at night it cannot be, for the shops are all 
shut, and there are no well-dressed people 
about, hurrying on their way for business or 
pleasure. A policeman sauntering, three 
bricklayers’ labourers hurrying, and one fish- 
monger’s boy in a cart, driving the horse within 
an inch of a general smash, have this part of 
the thoroughfare all tothemselves. Turn to the 
left up the Old Bailey, and the scene changes. 
Newgate is there, hard, nubbly, and black as 
usual,and St. Sepuchre’s,with its tall tower and 
bells that toll men to execution below,—both 
stern, calm. But round about them both there 
is a very whirlpool of life. Noise of all kinds 
—bellowings, bleatings, the rattle of wheels, 
the barking of dogs, the sound of blows, many 
and fast, the clatter of hoofs, the tramp of 
hurrying feet, with ever and ever rising 
above all a running chorus of execrations, 
rude oaths launched by brutalised men 
against infuriated over-driven brute-beasts. 
Pass on from the Old Bailey towards Smith- 
field, and the crowd thickens and thickens, 
and, at each step you take, up splashes the 
thick yellowish-black slush, that, literally, 
floats on all sides. Thousands of oxen are 
packed in rows, as close as so many soldiers 
in a line, shoulder to shoulder, whilst acres 
of sheep are panting away the little span of 
life now left in them, as butchers and salesmen 
are making terms, and drovers are yelling 
to dogs, and dogs plunging amongst herds 
yet unpenned. Every animal you see has 
heaving sides, and open mouth, and panting 
breath; and had they human voices, their 
thousand drouthy throats, and lolled out 
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parching tongues, would join in one long, 
loud wail, drowning all cries in one for 
Water! Water! 

Take care of your toes, or they will be 
trodden down by drovers’ hobnailed shoes ; 
take care of your eyes, or they may be probed 
by the iron goads at the end of drovers’ 
sticks ; take care of your head, or it may be 
broken by blows meant for an unlucky ox; 
take care of your pockets, for all the thieves 
are not inside the building you have just 
passed, and where canvas money-bags are seen, 
there nimble fingers often congregate. The 
human throng is as thick almost as the quad- 
ruped one ; and for blows or losses, there is 
at Smithfield, on market morning, little time 
either for sympathy or redress. 

Look out upon the army of sheep, oxen, 
calves, and pigs there drawn up, all full of 
life, and remember, then, that all this is not 
three days’ meat for London; that within a 
week all these living things will have been 
killed, cooked, eaten, and digested,—their 
skins in the tan-yards, their horns in the 
turner’s workshop, and their hoofs in the 
glue-pot. Gone; used up; to help feed Lon- 
don for just a few days, and you will have one 
element for making up a notion of how vast 
an affair this same London is. 

But Smithfield is not a safe place for ab- 
straction. 

A rush, and a shriek, and a heavy fall, and 
a new shower of oaths—and straightway part 
of the crowd proceeds to pick up a wretched 
woman who is trying to cross the way to her 
work, just as an ox which had been driven 
and goaded all night, makes a grand tilt at his 
tormentors. The drovers had driven him to 
mad fury, and the poor charwoman comes in 
for the punishment. 

“Take her to the hospital,” grumbles a 
fat salesman, whose proceedings are inter- 
rupted by the thickening of the crowd round 
about. Her bonnet has fallen off, and, as 
they lift her up, her grizzled hair escapes 
from her cap and hangs down, dabbled in the 
slush. Her thin, poverty-stricken clothing 
offers little resistance to the horn of the ox, 
and the blood shows that the blow took effect 
on her side. © 

“Take her to the hospital,” repeats the fat 
salesman ; and straightway, as by one consent, 
and with very few outhe a policeman and 
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three beggars bear her off to the doors that 
stand ever open, close by, for the victims of 
accident or heavy sickness. 


Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital now stands 
just where it stood centuries ago, in days 
when Smithfield was the scene of holiday 
makings and executions; of tilts and tourna- 
ments before kings and princes at one time, 
and of death agonies of political criminals and 
religious martyrs at another. ‘The present 
building has no remnant of the old one in its 
construction ; indeed the hospital has grown 
to five times its original extent. Patients 
now-a-days are admitted at a gate under the 
colonnade, where proper persons wait night 
and day to receive sufferers by accidents and 
other urgent cases; and to this gate the victim 
of a Smithfield ox is brought. 

The handle of a bell hangs near, and one 
pull brings a porter to the gate. The words 
* An Accident,” are enough to open the portal 
without further parley, and the old woman in 
a few more minutes has been examined by 
the house surgeon of the night, and—her in- 
juries being severe—is placed ina kind of sedan, 
and carried off to a bed in the female ward, 
allotted to such cases. Following her, brings 
us into the square of the hospital, and whilst 
she is being tenderly borne across it, and up 
the noble wide oak stairs that lead to the 
wards, let us stay to notice the peculiarities of 
the place. 

The buildings of the Hospital, abutting on 
Smithfield, give no idea of the real character, or 
exact extent of the place. They are, indeed, 
a kind of outworks to the main structure, 
placed where they are, partly to give increased 
accommodation, but chiefly to occupy a space 
formerly covered by tradesmen’s tall houses, 
which some years ago, shut out the air and 
light from the main body of the Hospital. 
These were pulled down to let in the air from 
the open space of Smithfield—for it must be 
remembered that the market has its quiet 
hours, and that plenty of indifferent air is 
better than a scarcity of air altogether. 
To look at the main building, then, to which 
these more recent structures have been added, 
we stand within a quadrangle. In the centre 
of the enclosed space there is an ugly circular 
pump, which looks like a slice of a worn-out 
steam boiler with a lamp on the top, whilst 
on each side rises a large and handsome 
stone building, many stories in height, with 
long rows of windows, and each side having a 
central door and hall of entrance, from which 
oak staircases ascend. Each floor is divided 
into two wards, usually one medical and one 
surgical, and each ward has its little body of 
resident officers under the command of a 
matronly woman, called the “Sister.” All 
the wards are christened; some after bene-. 
factors of the Hospital, some after the names 
of the virtues, some after the characters of 
Bible history. Indeed, it may be said, there 
are wards with Christian names, and wards 


with mercenary rames—the one given from 
pious motives, the others from pecuniary ones, 
The names are all written on the sides of the 
doors, just as lawyers put up their cogno- 
mens on the sides of dingy portals in the 
Temple or Lincoln’s-Inn. ‘There, on one side, 
we see written “ Darker,” “ Sitwell,” “ Har. 
ley.” and “ Kenton” wards, named after per- 
sons who have done service to the place; 
whilst on another—the Christian side—we have 
“Lazarus,” “ Job,” “ Luke,” “ Hope,” “ Faith,” 
and “ Charity.” The resident officer of each 
of these is named after her ward—the captain, 
as it were, is christened after the ship—and 
we hear nothing of Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith, 
but only “Sister Darker,” and “ Sister Sit- 
well,” “Sister Hope,” “ Sister Job,’ “ Sister 
Luke,” “ Sister Faith,” and “ Sister Charity.” 
Many of these women are models in their 
way ; full of patience, experience, kindness, 
and firmness, having withal the modes of 
good management requisite for preserving 
order, cleanliness, quiet, and an air of comfort 
in places where disease in its worst forms, 
and with its most unpleasant accompaniments, 
is ever present. Each sister has a little box 
—perhaps more like a little ship’s cabin than 
anything else—fixed up in one corner of the 
ward, This is her sanctum, having its tiny 
fire-grate ; its bed and table, and chairs. To 
this Sister Hope can retire to speak with the 
doctor, or to take her quiet cup of tea, and 
from this she issues to rule over her little 
kingdom of sick patients, and hard working 
nurses, and to keep all under her sway in as 
much comfort as their condition wil] permit. 
Each ward has its bath and other. conveni- 
ences; and each its speaking-pipes, through 
which orders are given and received from 
the hall; each has also three nurses, in addi- 
tion to the sister, with the power of calling 
for additional aid when requisite, from the 
well-filled ranks of servants attached to the 
place. This female staff has ordinarily twenty- 
six patients under its care; and day and 
night there is always one nurse at least on 
duty, to attend to the needs of the sick. 
The nurses, indeed, have their watches like 
seamen in a ship, the night nurse going on 
duty at eleven o’clock, and being on watch 
till six in the morning, when the Thospital life 
of the day is commenced by the medicines 
being given to those patients who are to 
receive physic more than once in twenty-four 
hours. Soon after the clock strikes six, there 
is a great shaking of bottles, and a great — 
of wry faces amongst the five hundred sick 
people who tenant Bartholomew ; and within 
the next half-hour how many pounds’ weight 
of pill, and how many quarts of “house 
physic ” are swallowed, we may know more 
about by-and-bye, when we come to look into 
the Apothecary’s proceedings. 

Having described thus far the special staff 
of one ward, we have only to multiply by 
twenty, and the whole hospital may be, thus 
far, understood. One word may be appro- 
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priated to~medical cases, in charge of phy- 
sicians; and another to accidents, and other 
visible injuries and diseases entrusted to sur- 
geons: but each has the knot of resident at- 
tendants we have described. The patientsin the 
building may at one time number only five 
hundred ; andat another, may amount to nearly 
six hundred: but, be the number what it may, 
they are arranged in companies, controlled and 
attended as we have seen. 

How this large sick family, with the needful 
servants, are fed, and physicked, and tended, 
let us spend a day in the place to see. 

Our poor old acquaintance, the woman 

ored by the ox, now lies in bed; and the 
Ceebeunmnen having satisfied himself of the 
nature of her injuries, and applied the requisite 
means for her relief, re-crosses the square to 
his domicile. Let us go with him to the 
quadrangle, and look and inquire about us. 

London, by half-past six, is but very partially 
astir; and though the din of Smithfield is, we 
know, close by, the hospital has an air of 
stillness and repose. As we walk round, we 
see outside the square, on one hand, the low 
line of buildings forming the medical school, 
the room for prescribing for out-patients, the 
apothecaries’ laboratory and shop, the lecture 
theatre, the dissecting-rooms, the library, the 
| museum, the dead-house (which through the 
year has an average of one tenant for its still 
walls each day), and the receptacle for coffins. 
On another side we find, still outside the noble 
central quadrangle, the collegiate part of the 
establishment, including the house in which a 
portion of the students live, their dining-hall, 
and the residence of the ever-present, ever- 
working warden and assistant-surgeon, Mr. 
Paget; and in the near neighbourhood, the 
surgery, some surgical wards for special cases, 
and the operating theatre. Ona third flank, 
we find within the hospital boundary nothing 
less than the church of St. Bartholomew the 
Less; and the reason of a parish church being 
shut up, as it were, within the confines of a 
special establishment, is explained by the fact, 
that the hospital itself covers the whole parish, 
with the exception of some three or four 
houses! So that the place has its own paro- 
chial jurisdiction, its own parish church, its 
own parish meetings, its own parish vestries, 
and its own parish rates. It stands, indeed, a 
little principality, as it were, of its own,—with 
the laws of charity for its institutions ; doctors 
and surgeons, and almoners, for its ministers 
and chief officers; stewards, and matrons, and 
ward-sisters, for its officers; nurses, and sur- 
gery men, and cooks, and cellar-men for its 
subordinates; and the sick and poor of the 
modern Babylon for its subjects. 

To feed the large family residing in the 
huge hospital is a serious affair. if being 
now seven in the morning, and the physicking 
being over, the nurses pay their first visit for 
the day to the buttery, to fetch the allotted 


quantities of food served out in the morning. 
The patients are, of course, on different scales 
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of diet, according to their bodily condition. 
Here is one day’s list of how five hundred 
and thirteen sick folks were ranked on the 
diet list:—One hundred and sixty-two on 
“ full diet,” a hospital term which means the 
following ample allowance for each day—one 
pint of milk porridge, fourteen ounces of 
bread, meat weighing half a pound when 
cooked, half a pound of potatoes, beer, two 
pints for men and one pint for women, and 
one ounce of butter. Next comes “ half-diet,” 
which would be thought blissful abundance 
by many folks outside the walls, for it means 
the pint of milk porridge, twelve ounces of 
bread, a quarter of a pound of cooked meat, 
half a pound of cooked potatoes, a pint of beer, 
and three quarters of an ounce of butter. In 
* Broth-diet,” broth and gruel are substituted 
for the meat and beer, the other items being 
nearly the same, with the addition that the 
potatoes are mashed, and made more accep- 
table to sick stomachs. “ Milk-diet” almost 
explains itself, it being chiefly milk, with 
the addition of rice, sago, arrow-root, and 
bread. 

The zero of this feeding scale, “ Low Diet,” 
means those thin comforts—gruel, or barley- 
water. Patients needing them have extra 
allowances, when ordered by the medical 
officers, such as mutton-chops, beef-tea, eggs, 
pudding, jelly, porter, ale, wine, brandy, and 
—hear it, Oh Father Mathew—gin! No 
wonder that the poor who have once tasted 
the comforts of Bartholomew’s in days of 
sickness and tribulation should wish for 
them again. The following scale is for one 
day in December, 1850:—On full diet, 162 
patients, 66 of them with extra allowances ; 
148 on half diet; 157 on milk; the remainder 
being fed on broth, beef-tea, rice-milk, arrow- 
root, and sago. 

The meat used on the same day in the 
hospital for patients and nurses, weighed 
three hundred and four pounds, besides half- 
a-hundred weight of beef for beef-tea, making 
together three hundred and sixty pounds. 
With this noble dish of mutton and beef, four 
hundred and forty pounds’ weight of bread 
was eaten, accompanied by about one hundred 
and fifty pounds’ weight of potatoes, thirty 
pounds of butter, fifty eggs, washed down by 
fifty gallons of milk, and the butler only 
knows how many gallons of beer. Not 
a bad day’s eating for a sick house! A 
month’s butcher’s bill comes to one hundred 
and fifty pounds; and a year’s consumption 
makes a very strong array of figures. Here 
they are— 


24,000 pounds of beef ; 
35,200 pounds of mutton ; 
16,760 gallons of milk ; 
12,000 eggs. 


This is a glimpse of the sunshiny side of 


the hospital fare. We shall presently find some 
startling facts connected with the apothecaries’ 
department, one of which, however, we may 
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give here as an addendum tc. the above items 
of yearly consumption. It is this: 


1352 gallons of black draught! 


It would surely take a whole statistical 
society to discover how many wry faces are 
drawn over the swallowing of such an ocean 
of salts and senna. 

Whilst we have been going over this sum- 
mary of hospital dietetics, all the beds have 
been made, the hospital breakfast has been 
got through, and another half hour of our 
visit has slipped by. The sound of the clock 
striking eight, quickens the steps of certain 
tardy students, who are now seen hurrying 
away to prayers in the church, whence they 
emerge in about twenty minutes to meet at 
breakfast, in the collegiate dining hall, such 
of their companions as eschew the early ser- 
vice. The morning meal having been dis- 
cussed, the future doctors trudge off at nine 
o'clock to the Lecture Hall, to begin their 
scholastic day with anatomy and physiology. 
Whilst all this goes on, the Apothecary, or 
the “ House Doctor,” as he is familiarly called, 
is going through the physician’s wards, and 
the “dressers” are busy with strappings, ban- 
dages, ointments, and rollers, amongst the 
surgical patients; attending to wounds, and 
making all “ship-shape” against the arrival 
of the superior medical staff, by and by. The 
“ Clinical clerks” are also busy at bed-sides, 
taking down notes of symptoms, of the action 
of remedies, and the progress of special cases 
—all remarkable instances of disease, having 
their chroniclers, who watch each stage of the 
patient’s progress from the day of admission 
to the hour of cure or death—adding to each, 
when the result is fatal, the after-death 
appearances. By ten o’clock the students are 
seen leaving the anatomical theatre for the 
neighbouring one, where chemistry reigns 
supreme amongst a host of bottles, retorts, 
crucibles, test-glasses, and the thousand and 
one philosophical nicknacks, making up the 
chemist’s tools. Whilst a great deal of diffi- 
cult talk is going on here about oxygen, that 
giant amongst elemental things, and his com- 
panions hydrogen, and nitrogen, and carbon, 
the nurses are off to the store for arrow-root, 
and sago, and other good things, in one place, 
and another part of the establishment is 
rapidly filling with the large class of patients 
who are relieved with advice and medicine, 
but not received into beds in the hospital. 
On Thursdays this class of applicants is most 
numerous, because on that day a certain 
number of the most serious cases are selected 
from their ranks, to fill any beds that may 
have become vacant. This being known, poor 
people are often seen amongst the throng who 
have come ten, twenty, thirty, and sometimes 
fifty miles in the hope of obtaining the help 
of the institution. 

The patients enter by the celonnade seen 
from Smithfield. Passing the outer portal, 
there are two doors, one for women, and one 
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for men; and these lead to two separate 
rooms. By eleven o’clock the forms -with 
which these apartments are filled, are lined 
with people of all ages, from the baby a 
month old, sickening with measles or hooping 
cough, to the old crone of seventy, groaning 
with old age, which she declares to be 
“roomatiz, which the doctors ean cure.” 
Such a collection of sickly, unhappy faces, 
and such a variety of dirty, dilapidated 
clothes, with here and there a dash of faded 
tinery, must only be looked for in the wait- 
ing-room of a large hospital. Here and 
there you may see a handsome face, and here 
and there an interesting one; but the majo- 
rity of these poor waiters for help belong to 
the class upon whom falls the general weight 
of the work, and of rough usage, and of the 
risks of injury of a great city; and their physi- 
ognomy, though full of character, has but small 
claim to good looks. The crowd of patients 
becomes thicker and thicker as eleven o’clock 
draws near. Rows of mothers are seen seated 
with rows of children with measles, children 
with hooping coughs, children teething, and, 
above all in number and discomfort, mothers 
and children with cough and colds in all 
stages of that popular English disorder. 
Scarcely anybody talks to a neighbour, but all 
sit waiting for the man who is to tell their 
doom—the doctor. In one part of the room 
enormous earthen pitchers decorate a corner 
filled up as an appendage to the surgery, 
where salves, and plasters, and “ house 
physic,” aud cough mixtures, are dispensed 
with great readiness, when wanted. At 
eleven o’clock the apothecary enters the 
scene, with a handful of tickets differently 
marked. Beginning at the end of the first 
form, he commences his first examination of 
the out patients—a task that looks enough to 
occupy the whole day. “ Whatis it?” is the 
rapid inquiry; and while these words come 
with a jerk, as it were, from his tongue, his 
rapid practised eye is scanning the face of the 
patient, and his finger is feeling a pulse. 
The few first words of the patient tell him all 
he needs; and in another second he has, if it 
be a trifling case, selected one of the tickets, 
with the injunction, “Get that medicine. 
Take a dose twice a-day. Come here again 
the day after to-morrow.” In half a moment 
more—* What is it?” startles the next on 
the form. Another tongue is out; another 
face has been scanned; and the ticket and 
direction given; and “ What is it?” assails 
patient No. 3; and so the work goes on more 
rapidly than this description has been written. 

When a case of injury is amongst a throng, 
the patient is sent off to the surgery, close by, 
from whence groans and screams every now 
and then sound out to startle and horrify 
those whose turn is yet to come. More than 
a thousand people are seen and prescribed for 
every week in this place ; this sick multitude 
affording the main bulk of the applicants, 
from whose ranks the greater part of the in- 
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patients, that is, the people taken into the 
house, are recruited. Diseases have their 
seasons here, in Smithfield, just as fruits and 
flowers have theirs in Covent Garden, and are 
expected with almost the same punctuality : 
the two great staple facts being that winter 
enormously increases the couglis and chest 
affections, whilst summer brings diarrhoea, and 
other affections of the bowels. 

During rapid examination of patients in the 
reception-room, those who require something 
more than an off-hand physic ticket, or a 
trifling operation, are kept back to be pre- 
scribed for by the surgeon or apothecary ; the 
worst cases of all receiving letters, and being 
sent to another apartment, called the admis- 
sion-room, in which they undergo another and 
more deliberate examination, after which the 
worst of all are admitted to the wards, to be 
there kept till they are well. One ingenious 
plan, amongst many adopted in this hospital, 
may be here named. The letters are printed 
in different coloured inks. Some are yellow, 
some black, some red, some green, brown, and 
blue. These six colours indicate, at a glance, 
to the officials the name of the medical officer 
under whose charge the patient is; and simple 
as such a matter may at first seem to be, its 
practical value is really very great. Thus, 
suppose red, blue, and black, are physician’s 
colours, and yellow, green, and brown, sur- 
geon’s colours, the general character of the 
disease of the patients is known at once. But 
more than this, red means a particular physi- 
cian, say Dr. Roupell, then blue may mean 
Dr. Burrows, whilst yellow means, not only 
surgeon’s case, but Mr Lawrence’s case, and 
green Mr. Stanley’s or Mr. Lloyd’s. With a 
dozen or a hundred sick people such distinc- 
tions may be unnecessary, but where, as in 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1849, seventy- 
seven thousand seven hundred and ten pa- 
tients ask relief in one year, all and every 
means for obtaining rapid modes of classifica- 
tion become most important. 

But the clock says it wants but a quarter 
to twelve, and the receiving, or casualty 
rooms, being cleared of the crowd that 
thronged it an hour ago, let us pass to the 
Admission-Room—the second stage of the 
patient’s progress into hospital. Here the 
more serious aspects of disease begin to pre- 
sent themselves. The large, and rather noble 
looking old room has forms like the other, 
but they have backs to them, against which 
the sick and weary may lean. The gaping 
look that was manifest amongst the “ casuals” 
is not seen here. The very sick have little 
time for curiosity. Pale-faced women are 
seated on the one side; men, with heads 
bandaged and arms in slings, on the other. 
Moans come out from what seem to be mere 
masses of clothes, great coats, wrapping hand- 
kerchiefs and shawls ; crumpled-up forms lie 
on the seat, still and silent, oblivious of all 
save the constant pain that brings them here ; 
up in the corner yonder is a young girl with 
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a cheek blooming like peach blossom, and eye 
bright as that of the fabled Houri ; but the long 
thin fingers, with their filbert shaped nails— 
and, hark! the cough—tell plainly enough 
that she is blooming only for the grave. Near 
her see that girl’s shaw! rise on her breast— 
you may connt the pulses of her heart. Go 
near her, and listen, and you may hear them. 
She too, cheerful as she seems, in her youth 
and her sin, is sure to pass away suddenly 
and soon, and without the time for thought 
and preparation vouchsafed to her con- 
sumptive neighbour, for she has disease of 
the heart—the most frightful, perhaps, of all 
the diseases of our modern civilization, be- 
cause so sure to slay with little warning. 
But the almoners and the doctors are coming, 
and, as they approach, we have just time for 
a glance at the arrangements made for them. 

he room is large, with heavy panneled sides, 
looking old and solid. The walls are well 
dotted about with scripture texts, speaking of 
religion and charity. On the shelf is an old 
carved wooden figure of a cripple, in the 
costume of two or three centuries ago; and 
in one corner of the room another and larger 
wooden model of a cripple, painted in imita- 
tion of life. This, in former days, when each 
house had its sign, was hung out in front of 
the hospital in Smithfield, to tell the un- 
lettered crowd the nature of the building, and 
probably to excite, in favour of its inmates, the 
charitable feelings of passers by. One corner 
of the room has a portion converted into 
a small distinct apartment, or large closet, 
into which patients are, when needful, taken 
for private examination ; whilst opposite this, 
and on the other side of a noble sized fire- 
place (with fire enough in it, in winter time, 
to roast a sheep), is a portion partitioned off 
and enclosing desks for the almoner and me- 
dical officers employed in admitting patients. 
It is soon evident that the absolute presence 
of serious disease is sufficient to secure a bed, 
at all times, for those who greatly need it, 
though an ancient form of petition is still 
kept up—and it is but a form. This the suf- 
ferer is supposed to fill up and present. It 
runs as follows :— 

“To the Worshipful the President, Trea- 
surer, and Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital—The humble Petition of » Te- 
siding at , in the parish of , and 
belonging to the parish of ——, showeth, that 
your petitioner is afflicted with ——, and is 
likely to perish without the charitable as- 
sistance of this house; therefore humbly 
prays to be admitted into the said Hospital 
for cure, and, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.” 

A note in the corner says, “ Here state the 
name and address of any relation or friend of 
the petitioner ;’—but this signature is not in- 
sisted upon. 

At twelve o’clock the ceremony of wry faces 
and physic swallowing goes forward in all 
directions, and precisely at that hour on these 
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important Thursday mornings, the almoner, 
and physician, and surgeon, enter the admis- 
sion-room from the hall, attended by the 
beadle, and usually by matron and steward. 
About eighty to a hundred patients are 
usually present, the majority being males. 
The number of vacant beds being reported, 
the medical officers begin the task of inspec- 
tion. One after another the names of the 
patients most in need are written on the 
petitions. This done, the names of the appli- 
cants, to whom beds have been allotted, are 
read aloud, the list of women being called 
over first; the men next. The number thus 
selected for treatment “in the house” varies 
very much, but being settled for the day, the 
words “No more beds vacant” are shouted 
out, and those still waiting receive letters as 
out-patients. The sisters of the ward next 
enter the room to muster the cases allotted to 

each. The names of the patients for Hope 
are called out by Sister Hope, when off she 
marches, with them in the rear, to Hope 
Ward. Sister Charity then goes through her 
list, which done, off she walks with her flock 
of sick behind her, and so on until all are 
drafted towards their respective places in the 
building. Those unable to walk are carefully 
taken by chais a porteur. Before being taken 
to their respective beds they are put into 
warm baths, and those who need it have 
suitable garments lent them; though almost 
all, as a rule, comply with the usual require- 
ments of a hospital, and bring with them the 
clothing requisite for a sick bed. 

As the patients thus file off, a balance of 
rejected candidates are seen being lifted into 
cabs, or being led by their friends through 
the hospital gates. About six thousand in- 
patients are admitted every year, but even 
Bartholomew’s, large as it is, cannot hold all 
who ask admission to its wards. 

By about half past twelve all this selection, 
separation, and allocation of the sick has 
been finished; and as many of them reach 
the wards, the first sound they hear is a 
voice up the speaking tubes that tells it is 
dinner-time. One porter makes this known 
in a very few minutes through all the rooms 
in an entire wing, for, in the hall, ranged side 
by side, are mouth-pieces communicating 
with each ward. Up comes the voice. and off 
file the nurses with their cards and tickets 
showing how many dinners they are to draw 
and of what kind. 

The food for five hundred people having 
been served out, taken to bed-sides, and ward- 
tables, and arranged, another half-hour has 
gone, and by this time the neighbourhood of 
the Apothecary’s shop is besieged by hosts of 
out-patients waiting to see “the assistant- 
physicians, and assistant-surgeons, and, when 
they have been prescribed “for, waiting for 
the physic they are to take. 

The Apothecary’s shop and that physic 
factory—the laboratory—which adjoins it are 
amongst the most curious portions of the 
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entire establishment. Passing through the 
throng of patients—who (women in one 
room and men in the other) are ready, each 
in turn, to pass through the turnstile which 
prevents crowding, by “allowing only one or 
two at a time to reach the counter where the 
medicines are served out—we cross the dis- 
pensing-room, and descending a step or two, 
find ourselves in the laboratory. The floor 
is stone and the roof high. On one side 
fumes a steam-engine; next it are large 
coppers fixed in brickwork, and having most 
capacious coverings, looking like huge copper 
nightcaps large enough to cover the heads of 
a whole family of giants. Each of these is 
moved up from the simmering, steaming mass 
within by means of pulleys, and other ma- 
chinery. Mr. Wood, who, like Mr. Paget, 
is one of the omnipresent people of Bartho- 
lomew’s, reigns chief magician over this region 
of stills, funnels, crucibles, evaporating pans, 
and potent things. He raises one lid just an 
inch, when out gushes a fragrant aromatic 
steam of boiling sarsaparilla ; he lifts another, 
and we note the soporific fumes of syrup of 
poppies. A little further on we see an 
assistant mixing up gallons of treacle for 
syrups and confections, and another opening 
casks full of the pulp of hips, and mixing it 
with large masses of sugar; an early process 
in the preparation of a popular tincture for 
coughs. How many millions of wild roses 
must have blossomed in quiet country hedge- 
rows before even one of five casks could be 
filled with the pulp of hips; how many 
bright autumn days must have been spent in 
gathering the ripe fruit of those wild flowers 
from the rural English banks where they grew! 
They come chiefly from Hertfordshire, and 
are plucked by children, who take out the 
seeds and store up the pulp, which comes 
here by the hundred-weight. 

But the things in thisalchemist- looking place 
are not all so pleasant to think of, or so harmless 
to smell as the rose fruits and the sarsaparilla. 
The men in the corner there, are preparing 
and extracting the poisonous juices of henbane 
and foxglove, and monkshood. The fumes 
come oft, and, hardened as they are to the 
work, they will all suffer more or less from 
their task, before they have done. They 
are always, more or less, sick after it, and 
were they always so employed, it would 
doubtless cost them their lives. Happily a 
little poison goes a long way, and to-mor- 
row, or next day, they will be engaged in the 
more harmless duty of mixing the thirteen 
gallons of black dose, which “the house re- 
quires regularly twice a week, and sometimes 
thrice! All round the place run pipes con- 
taining hot distilled waters, and others con- 
veying steam, by means of which a boiling 
heat can be got under the evaporating pans, 
or in the coppers. The evaporating dish in 
the corner is made of solid tin, and though 
holding about a gallon only, the metal for it 
cost fifteen pounds. Next this dish stands a 
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[= Dickens. } TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN A LONDON HOSPITAL 
hydrostatic press, by which a weight of one hun- | and again, most perseveringly ; when, in con- 


dred tons cau be brought down upon any drugs 
to squeeze out the last drops of their useful 
juices, for economy goes hand in hand with 
abundance in this part of the establishment, 
as the well and elaborately kept books show. 
Next the laboratory is a kind of store-room, 
full enough of physic to frighten a dyspeptic 
man into health—and that’s saying a great 
deal. The drugs come here in their raw state, 
and are made up in the laboratory, on one 
side, to be dispensed in the apothecary’s 
shop on the other. In this place, in a year 
they use enormous quantities of drugs, and 
some of the single bottles and drawers, hold 
an amount of value surprising to recount. 
One bottle holds, in solution, as much iodide 
of potass—a thing largely used—as costs, at 
wholesale price, fifteen pounds. Inthe drawers 
you may see sixty or seventy pounds worth 
of bark—about a year’s consumption, besides 
which, above one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year is spent upon quinine! As all this is 
got from the smaller branches of a particular 
kind of South American oak, what forests 
must be needed to keep up the supply for 
this one hospital alone ! 

Between two and three hundred pounds 
are spent, every year, for strong sound port 
wine, for the sick poor. It is bought in pipes, 
and drawn off as needed. Nearly two thou- 
sand pounds weight of castor oil; two 
hundred gallons of spirits of wine, at seven- 


teen shillings a gallon; twelve tons of linseed 
meal; a thousand pounds weight of senna; 
twenty-seven hundred weight of salts; are 


items in the annual account for drugs. The 
grand total spent upon physic, in a twelve- 
month, being two thousand six hundred 
pounds. Five thousand yards of calico are 
vanted for rollers, for bandaging; to say 
nothing of the stouter and stiffer fabric used 
for plaisters. More than half a hundred- 
weight of sarsaparilla is used every week, a 
sign how much the constitution of the patients 
requires improvement. Ina year twenty-nine 
thousand seven hundred leeches were bought 
for the use of the establishment—an invasion 
of foreigners without parallel, until we have 
the influx of the Great Exhibition—for the 
leeches brought to bite and die in this London 
Hospital are gathered in France and Poland, 
in Africa and Spain. 
treacle is annually used to make some kinds 
of syrup; the five casks of hips, which, mixed 
with a cask of sugar, makes linctus tor coughs, 
has been already mentioned, but one little 
fact, in addition, respecting it should not 
pass unnoticed. This preparation for coughs 
is red in colour, and looks fruity, and tastes 
somewhat sweet, having still, however, an 
acid dash. As winter comes the coughs in- 
crease, and the demand upon. the stock of 
linctus becomes heavier and heavier. This is 
expected and provided for; but one season it 
had been larger even than usual. The same 
children and the same women came again 
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sequence of some inquiries, it was found that 
one of the most urgent claimants for the fa- 
vourite physic lived by selling little sweets 
and pies to children, in a back street, near 
Smithfield, and that she used the favourite 
linctus to make sweet ‘arts of! 

But we have beena long time with Mr. 
Wood, the apothecary, and must return to 
the wards. By half-past one the ward dinners 
are all over, and all the inmates are expecting 
the visit of the chief surgeons and physicians 
of the day. The approach of these is known 
by the tramp of many feet up the stairs—for 
the medical officer is medical teacher also, 
and comes surrounded by the bevy of students 
who are “ walking the hospitals.” Tall and 
short, fat and lean, young and middle-aged, 
in black, green, brown, and gray, but all 
displaying a certain grave, inquiring serious- 
ness, on comes the crowd. 

You may always know the medical repute 
of a man by the number of his pupils; and 
somehow, the surgeons always have most. 
There is something certain and exact; some- 
thing free from doubt and humbug about 
anatomy and surgery, which commends itself 
to young and ingenuous inquirers ; and hence, 
partly, perhaps, the greater throng round the 
chief surgeon, as he makes his way through 
the wards of a hospital, than round any of his 
merely medical brethren. 

Whilst this company of surgeons that are 
and surgeons that hope to be, are going from 
bed to bed, examining and questioning and 
prescribing for patient in surgical ward after 
surgical ward, the physicians are performing 
a similar duty in the medical wards; for the 
uninitiated should know that a great merit 
of a large hospital lies in the opportunities it 
has for classifying the sick. The timid patient 
with disease of the heart, or the delicate 
woman suffering with still more critical mala- 
dies, in a good-sized establishment can be 
separated from the contact, and be away from 
the groans of any sufferer by accident or from 
operations. 

The rapidity with which the old medical 
practitioners detect the peculiarities of a case, 
is marvellous. The size, strength, complexion, 
general aspect, tone of voice, brightness or 
dullness of eye displayed by the sick, tell 
as much, or more, than any verbal story of 
aches and pains. The glance, a few questions, 
a pen and ink scratch of some half dozen 
pharmaceutical hieroglyphics upon a card 
handed from the bed-head of the attendant 
nurse, and on go the crowd to the next bed, 
and the next, until all have been seen. The 
last stairs are descended ; and as the surgeons 
and physicians get into certain yellow chariots, 
and bright blue broughams, which have been 
waiting all the while in the hospital square, 
the students trudge off round the angle of the 
building to the half-past two anatomical 
lecture. 

Again, there is a gathering up of physic 
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bottles, and a collection of prescription cards, 
and a voice is heard up the speaking tubes, 
shouting the word “shop.” Off jog nurses 
and sisters, in haste, to the apothecary’s shop, 
and then there comes such a filling of vials, 
and a pouring out of pints and quarts of odd 
smelling fluids, and a counting out of pills, as 
can be seen in few places else.. Drawers full 
of pills, hundreds of printed labels, and gallons 
of physic are served out, and, at last, one by 
one, the nurses all march off, with each her 
unsavoury but serviceable burthen. By the 
time they are back in the wards, on the three 
open days in the week, “Visitors are ad- 
mitted,” and then arises many a scene. Hus- 
bands come to see bed-ridden wives, and 
children to see bed-ridden mothers, and, often 
more sad still, wives and little ones to see 
dying husbands and fathers. Many a tragedy 
of humble life have these old hospital walls 
seen in their time; many a death-bed of 
remorse, and many a smothered shriek of 
agony, as the living have parted from their 
dead. Could we but hear the revelations of 
a hospital pillow, what a story it must be: 
of aching heads, and breaking hearts, and 
souls just passing from their clayey tenement, 
yet yearning for scenes and people far, far 
away beyond reach, and beyond hope,—of sons 
prodigal and truant, dying here unknown, 
whilst parents grieved for them in distant 
homes they shall never see again,—of 
daughters sin-stained and lost, weeping out 
their last breath, not that life is going, but 
that a mother’s forgiveness may not be im- 
plored, and a mother’s voice once more be 
heard to pray,—of fathers brought in to die, 
fallen from scaffoldings, or crushed by ma- 
chinery, whilst wives are waiting their return 
from work, and children wonder why father is 
so late. 

As the friends of the sick are leaving the 
hospital, soon after four o’clock, the students 
are thinking about leaving their books and 
scalpels; and forsaking the gossip in the 
library to see about dinner. Those attached 
to the place congregate, at five o’clock, in the 
College dining-hall, where Mr. Paget rules 
the roast very satisfactorily. By six, there is 
a stroll round the square, if the evening is fine, 
for the students, and the less pleasant occu- 
pation of face-making, and pill and po‘ion- 
swallowing for the patients. By seven, the 
surgical lecture commences, and by the same 
hour the afternoon cup of tea has been enjoyed 
in the wards, and all who were able to be 
out of bed have returned to it. The outer 
gates are closed ; the work of the day begins 
to slacken; the men of many labours and 
great usefulness, the assistant surgeon, and 
warden, and the “house-doctor,” begin to 
think of sitting down to rest; but before this 
can be done the wards must be gone through, 
to see that all is right. Sister Rahere (for a 
ward and a sister are still called after the 
name of the kindly founder of the hospital) — 
Sister Rahere “ wishes Mr. Paget would just 
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iook at the accident in her ward.” Mr. Paget 
paces off of course. “The accident” is our 
poor old acquaintance of the morning. She is 
evidently worse. In each ward there are a 
few useful things, such as calomel, laudanum, 
wine, and brandy; but something else is 
needed, so Mr. Wood is sent for, and the 
doctor’s shop, only locked an hour ago, is re- 
opened, and what is needful for the sick 
sufferer is obtained, and administered. 

The wards are quiet enough now. The 
noble old fire-places throw out a cheerful 
light that warms the room. Most of the 
patients are sleeping, but some lie restless 
with pain, and some turn a curious eye 
towards the one bed by the side of which the 
surgeon stands watching, with a nurse beside 
him who evidently thinks at this moment 
how hard it is that accidents to some people 
will interfere with other people’s rest. But 
there she stands also—and hark! how much 
stiller the place has grown, for there’s the 
great clock of St. Paul’s striking ten. But 
still the poor victim of the furious ox gets 
worse, and, after careful thought, and still 
more careful examination, the assistant- 
surgeon—who, since eight this morning, has 
been at work, talking, writing, advising, 
walking up-stairs and down-stairs, and across 
the courts and back again, and seeing patients 
all day, (saving just eleven minutes and a 
quarter for luncheon, and half an hour at 
dinner,)—makes up his mind that the only 
hope is in an operation. And as “capital” 
operations must be done by chief surgeons, 
away in a cab he sends a porter to 
fetch a chief surgeon from a family party 
which it so happens is being given this very 
night. But family parties, and birth-nights, 
and wedding-days are all alike to doctors 
when life is indanger. The messenger being 
gone and a few more orders given, off trudges 
Mr. Paget across the court to the Operating 
Theatre. It is still quieter here, in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the building. The 
chair there has supported hundreds in their 
moments of greatest human trial; and the 
tier above tier of seats for students, have 
been the places where thousands have learnt 
their chief lessons in practical surgery. The 
moon now shines through the broad skylight 
at the top, and down upon the benches, and 
the pullies, and the. instrument-cases, as 
placidly and as calmly quiet as if there were 
no pain or mortal agonies in the world. By 
its light the assistant-surgeon finds what he 
wants, and as he re-crosses the square, St. 
Paul’s tolls eleven; and, at the same moment, 
a Hansom’s Patent Safety (no time or need to 
get out one’s own horses at this hour of 
night) whirls into the square with the chief 
surgeon. Up the stairs the two doctors go 
together, and in five minutes the suffering 
woman has inhaled chloroform, the delicate 
operation has been completed, and the 
sufferer, relieved from present pain, sighs 
out her thanks as the surgeon goes off again 
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to his family party, and the assistant surgeon 
goes off at last to his midnight bed. 

A night nurse has been set to watch by the 
bedside they have left, and as she does so, she 
counts the hours—these long still watches of 
the night—wearily enough. St. Paul’s clock 
speaks audibly from hour tohour. One; two; 
still all quiet ; three, and there isa hum from 
Smithfield ; four, and the hum has grown into a 
noise of distant rumbling wheels mingled with 
the sounds of anincreasing throng ; five is less 
heard, for other noises of roused and awaken- 
ing London begin to absorb the sounds of the 
clock in themselves ; siz !—the hour we en- 
tered yesterday. We have completed the cir- 
cle of one day of the life that is led in Bar- 
tholomew’s, from year’s end to year’s end, 
amongst the throng of sick, and the labours 
of those who wait on them in their affliction. 
Walk out again into Smithfield. The cattle 
are all gone. It is a different market to the 


one we saw last, for the smell of new hay 
comes gratefully towards us, suggesting mem- 
ories of quiet pleasant spots in the country, 
trebly pleasant to think of after spending Twen- 
ty-Four Hours in a Hospital. 


A CONFIDENT PREDICTION. 


In one of the defiles of the range of moun- 
tains that divides Valencia from New Castile, 
stands the ruins of an ancient monastery 
Many years had elapsed since this monastery 
had been in prosperous splendour} but its 
crumbling walls had not been finally deserted 
until the ravages of war, during the French 
Invasion, having reached even this barren and 
secluded spot, the few remaining monks were 
partly driven away by terror, and partly by 
force, from their spoliated cloisters and demol- 
ished cells. At the period when this tale 
commences, the edifice was not only quite 
deserted, but was in a state of mouldering 
dilapidation and ruin. The grass was grow- 
ing between the stone pavement of the church; 
the roof was blown off in many parts; the 
altar was dismantled, and bare of ornament; 
and alone, amidst the general solitude and de- 
cay of the building, a large figure of Christ, 
in black marble, yet stood, surveying, as it 
were, the ruins and desolation that surrounded 
it on all sides. 

On a gloomy evening, in the spring of 1812, 
a regiment of French hussars rode cautiously 
up the defile in which this deserted monaste- 
ry stood. They had had a long and weary 
march, and gladly hailed the sight of the ruins, 
as a convenient place for a more comfortable 
bivouac than the open air afforded. The 
troop drew up before the front of the church, 
surveyed its capabilities, and after some anx- 
ious deliberation, decided that the encamp- 
ment for the night had better be arranged 
outside the tottering walls, as the bivouac 
fires would be better sheltered there than in 
the ruined church, through which gusts of 
wind rushed on all sides; as well as on ac- 
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count of the possibility of a surprise, should 
the ruins be shecnby occupied by some of the 
enemy placed in ambush for that purpose. 
The night also threatened to be stormy, and 
the broken and demolished roof of the church 
did not look as if it could stand a tempest. 

The fires were lighted in the most sheltered 
spot; the troop supped, and wrapping them- 
selves in their travelling cloaks, and such blan- 
kets as they had, extended themselves on the 
ground round the various fires, to take their 
night’s rest. Léon Felner, the captain of the 
troop, was the last to lie down by the fire pre- 
pared for him. He had visited the sentinels, 
and the horses, and surveyed the environs, and 
seen to the general comfort of his men, before 
he thought of his own repose. Satisfied with 
every precaution that had been taken, he, at 
length, wearied out, wrapped his cloak closely 
around him, and resting his head on his horse’s 
saddle, prepared for sleep. 

But sleep was not to be obtained. His busy 
thoughts rambled from scene to scene of 
his active life, and the recollections of his 
home, family, and friends, arose vividly to 
his memory. ‘T'wo years had he been away 
from all he most loved. Latterly even com- 
munication with them had been impossible. 
The image of Gabrielle, to whom he was be- 
trothed, at length rose, in vivid distinctness, 
above his other thoughts. He could dwell 
with pleasure on this remembrance, for his 
loyalty to her had neverswerved, The charms 
of the far-famed Spanish women had not 
shaken his fidelity ; they might be more beau- 
tiful, but had not Gabrielle’s candour and 
modest grace: and he longed for the conclu- 
sion of the war, that he might be once again 
by her side. 

While thus pondering upon his country, 
home, and love, he began to doze ; insensibly 
he was dropping asleep, when a rude blast of 
wind, accompanied by a driving sleet, and 
heavy peal of thunder, aroused him. The 
fire was nearly extinguished. Léon arose, and 
looked about for a shelter from the storm, 
which now no longer merely threatened. Op- 
posite to him was the unclosed door of the 
ruined church. He pushed it wider open and 
entered. 

The church was damp and gloomy ; flashes 
of lightning illuminated, at intervals, the few 
panes of painted glass that yet remained in 
the broken windows, and brought into view 
the stone tombs of ancient knights and abbots, 
as well as the dismantled altar. The black 
image of the Saviour stood out in bold relief 
during these transitory gleams, and added to 
the sensation of awe and desolation that the 
whole scene called up. In spite of his better 
reason, the young soldier shuddered at the 
loneliness of this gloomy place ; and even felt 
a slight emotion of terror as the sound of the 
echo of his own footsteps, and clank of his 
spurs and sabre, sounded through the vast 
nave, disturbing the profound silence that 
otherwise reigned there. He did not advance 
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far into the church, but stopped against the 
first column he met; for the cracking of the 
walls, as the gusts of the tempest drove 
against them, added to the uneasiness that 
was beginning to creep over him, and caused 
him to doubt the prudence of the shelter he 
had sought. He began to retrace his steps, 
as well as the darkness would permit, when 
loud amidst the howlings of the wind, and 
clatter of the fierce rain, the old bell of the 
church sounded. Léon involuntarily stopped 
to count the strokes, and he numbered twelve. 

As the last stroke resounded, a dim light 
— the church, and the creaking of the 

inges of a door slowly opening made Léon 
turn in the direction of the sound. The door 
of the sacristy was opening, and a dark figure 
was seen emerging from it. Léon fixed a 
steady gaze upon it, and saw, as it approached, 
that it was a priest, dressed in a black chasu- 
ble with a white cross embroidered on the 
breast. In his hands he bore the sacramental 
cup and consecrated host. With very slow 
and solemn motion, he advanced in the direc- 
tion of the altar. His tread was so light, that 
he passed across the pavement, and up the 
stone steps, without awakening any echo in 
the sonorous ruin. With solemn dignity he 
placed on the altar the holy cup, and turned 
his pale, emaciated face towards Léon, fixed a 
steady gaze upon him, and raising his finger, 
beckoned to him to approach. 


Instinctively, the young soldier obeyed ; he 


had not power to resist. The little reverence 
he had had for church performances when he 
quitted college for the army, had been quite 
obliterated by the painful scenes of the cam- 
paign in which he had been actively engaged. 
The mysterious influence, therefore, that drew 
him passively obedient to the steps of the al- 
tar confoundedhim. The nearer he approach- 
ed the figure standing at the altar, the more 
solemn and shadowy it appeared. Ata given 
sign Léon knelt, and covered his eyes with 
his hand. A deep sepulchral voice, in slow 
and measured accents, recited the Service 
for the Dead. The recollections of childhood 
vividly arose, and, as the service proceeded, 
the young officer found himself giving the 
responses almost as accurately as the deacons 
and sub-deacons are wont to do. The sound 
of his own voice, filling up the intervals of 
the awful looking priest’s, formed such a 
strange contrast, as to make Léon’s blood cur- 
dle. What was he doing? Whose funeral 
rites was he thus celebrating? All power of 
volition seemed annihilated, and as the cere- 
mony proceeded, the young man became in 
such a state of mental agony as to be a passive 
instrument in the hands of the mysterious in- 
fluence which was commanding him. He al- 
most doubted if he were alive. 

When the ceremony was ended, the priest 
pronounced the farewell benediction, as if a 
numerous congregation filled the church; and 
then, for the first time, addressing Léon, he 
said to him, “ Young stranger, the pious ser- 
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vice you have just rendered has helped to re- 
deem my soul from purgatory. For centuries, 
by this nocturnal penitence, have I been ex- 
a a sin committed against the severe 
aws of our monastery. For centuries have 
I waited for the assistance of a living being 
to aid me in the holy sacrifice. For centuries 
the hour of midnight mass has tolled every 
night, but no human being has appeared. You 
alone have come to kneel before the altar of 
God, and have released me from some of the 
bonds which chained my soul in purgatory, 
and deterred its entering into the have 
abode. Your piety shall have its eel 
Ask any one question before I go, and I will 
answer you.” 

The unearthly tones of the speaker pene- 
trated and roused the half paralysed Léon. 
Shuddering, and shrinking from the gaze of 
the lustreless eye that was fixed upon him, 
the young man involuntarily asked —* Whose 
funeral service is this ?”— Alas! my son,” 
returned the mysterious priest in a sad and 
subdued voice, “three years hence, at the 
same hour, and the same day, your departing 
spirit will restore your body to the dust. Be 
ready at the hour. The funeral service is 
THINE Own!” 

As he uttered these words, the old man 
disappeared without any noise, without leaving 
any trace of his presence, or indication whether 
he had returned to the tomb, or mounted to 
heaven !—and the church was again in total 
darkness. 

Oppressed by amazement and awe, Léon 
remained at the altar. The words of the old 
priest were indelibly impressed on his memory. 
The sensation that overwhelmed him was not 
fear of death. Over and over again, he had 
confronted the possibility of that catastrophe 
on the field of battle. The gallant deeds that 
had won his promotion, had not been per- 
formed without great personal risk of life. 
Yet alone in this old gloomy church, the doom 
he had heard pronounced, had chilled him to 
the heart. He could not contemplate the an- 
nihilation of all the golden promises and hopes 
of his youth with resignation. 

By degrees the horror subsided into melan- 
choly. and a furious blast of wind slamming 
the church-door, with violence, aroused him. 
He arose from his kneeling position, and fan- 
cying he might be under a delusion, stamped 
with his jron-heeled boot on the pavement, to 
convince himself he was awake. 

The darkness was becoming less intense; a 
faint, almost imperceptible, grey light began 
to steal gradually throngh the building. The 
dawn was breaking through the clouds of 
night, the storm without was evidently less 
violent. Léon strode down the aisle with 
nervous haste. Alas! he could no longer 
doubt his presence in the church. He had 
then received a real warning. 

With some difficulty he pulled open the 
church door, which the wind had violently 
closed, and inhaled the fresh breeze with 
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feverish impatience. His men answered to 
his agitated call as he emerged from the 
church-porch. Léon joined them. The troop 
were preparing to depart, and, as soon as all 
were ready, left the inhospitable ruins where, 
without exception, the whole party had passed 
a most uncomfortable night. The hopes of 
soon reaching dry quarters and warm break- 
fast hastened their movements. The gloomy 
silence of their leader they attributed to the 
same causes as were affecting thenselves— 
wet, cold, and hungry men, are seldom dis- 
posed to be merry. 

Animation, however, was ere long restored 
to the troop; for before they were able to 
reach the village where they expected to join 
the rest of the detachment, they fell in with 
the advanced guard of the opposing army, 
and a sharp skirmish ensued. Felner, with 
intrepidity and coolness, and at unsparing 
personal exposure, preserved his troop from 
destruction by effecting an adroit retreat. 

The war continued with unabated rigour. 
But little time was left for reflection to men 
engaged, day by day, in the perils of the 
retreats which the Tcesls had to effect, as 
the successes of the English troops roused the 
natives also to action. Léon saw his friends 
fall, but himself seemed to bear a charmed 
life. His immunity from the fate of his com- 


rades scarcely surprised him. The monk’s 
prediction had taken such firm hold on his 


mind, that it was hardened with the convic- 
tion that he was safe for the rest of the three 
years. But in the intervals of active combat, 
a brooding melancholy took possession of him. 
Life had lost its charms. He had almost 
hoped to die on the field; he would have pre- 
ferred to end his existence amidst the horrors 
of the battle field, than to wait the slow 
coming of the death ordained. 

On the return of peace, he delayed his 
journey homeward. The fatal visit to the 
monastic ruin had quenched his ardent desire 
to rejoin the nearest and dearest of his kin- 
dred. The many years of domestic happi- 
ness he had so long anticipated to pass with 
Gabrielle, were never, he believed, to be 
realised. He would only be united to her to 
be, in a short space, torn from her by death. 

At length, the urgent solicitations of his 
friends grew into reproaches, and he could no 
longer refuse to return; but he turned his 
face towards his home with a heavy, aching 
heart, resolutely determined to keep his fatal 
secret to himself. The sight of that happy 
home, the old, dear, and familiar faces, the 
cordial reception of his beloved Gabrielle, 
made him doubly melancholy. Nothing aroused 
him to happiness, not even promotion, so dear 
to the soldier’s heart. His military skill and 
undaunted courage were not unrequited. Just 
before his marriage he had been made colonel, 
with the promise of having a responsible 
command confided to him when next called to 
the field. 

Still his sufferings did not abate, but the 
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cause no one could extract from him. For 
some time Gabrielle doubted whether he did 
not repent his engagement to her. But he 
assured her that he loved her even more 
ardently than before; and to quiet her doubts, 
urged the preparations for his marriage, but in 
heavy-hearted tones more characteristic of the 
mourner than the bridegroom. 

Two years had nearly passed since the fatal 
bivouac at the monastery. All things were 
arranged for the marriage. At the altar, when 
pronouncing the vow of life-long love and 
protection, ‘Léon hesitated; for a conviction 
that the oath was a mockery—that it would be 
broken by death in a little more than a year— 
weighed heavily upon him. 

Marriage caused no change in his habitual 
melancholy. People wondered; for Léon 
Felner ranked high in military honours, had 
ample fortune, and possessed a good and 
beautiful wife, whom he loved, and who was 
fondly attached to him. Wherefore this des- 
pondency and distaste of life? Tears were 
often observed to fill his eyes, as he gazed 
upon the young bride from whom he felt he 
was soon to be parted. He became more and 
more gloomy, and sadness fell upon the che- 
rished wife. 

A son was born. Gabrielle had hoped this 
event would restore his cheerfulness, Vain 
hope! His despondency increased, for only 
a month now remained—to live. As yet no 
persuasion had wrung from him the fatal 
secret. With surprise and unutterable grief, 
Gabrielle saw him making preparations for 
an early death. He arranged all his affairs, 
settled his property, declared his wishes. 
Was he intending suicide? Night and day 
his wife, or his mother, watched by him. 

Meanwhile, histury was crowding its page 
with great events. Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, Fontainebleau, the hundred days, the 
concentration of the grand army to the Belgian 
frontier. It had already been intimated to 
Léon, that his services would be required, 
and he only awaited final orders from head- 
quarters—not to lead his old comrades as 
their colonel—but to take the head of a divi- 
sion. 

The excitement such news was calculated 
to produce took no effect upon Felner. He 
knew that the last day of life approached, and 
he awaited it with the despondency of despair. 
It came; and after sunset, Léon summoned 
his wife and mother to his chamber. Here he 
revealed the fatal secret, and took an affecting 
farewell of them. It is impossible to describe 
their anguish. The first part of the night 
was spent in bewailing the expected fulfilment 
of the warning; and then, exhausted by grief 
and watching, Léon, with his weeping wife, 
and with his desolate mother seated beside 
him, awaited the death that was to come with 
the dawn. 

The first faint streak of day appeared in 
the eastern horizon! Léon shuddered con- 
vulsively—a cold shiver seized his limbs ; and 
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a confused murmur sounded in his ears. He 
tried to rise ; but the effort seemed to over- 
come him, and he sank motionless in the arms 
of his wife. 

Did he still breathe ? Madame Felner the 
elder, who still retained her self-possession, 
could not ascertain. Her daughter did every- 
thing to restore consciousness that despair 
suggested. 

Amidst this dreadful uncertainty, the 
blast of a trumpet, the hoofs of horses, and 
clanging of arms, was heard in the court- 
yard. To this, Gabrielle was insensible; she 
clung to her inanimate husband with frantic 
grief. Madame Felner, however, ran to the 
window ; a troop of hussars was drawn up 
in the form of a guard of honour. At the 
same instant an officer rushed into the room, 
and without heeding the ladies, shook the 
dying man by the hand with the rough energy 
of an old campaigner. 

“Felner! Felner!” he shouted ; “awake. 
You have not a moment to lose.” <A tremor 
passed over the prostrate man’s frame. His 
wife shrieked for joy at this sign of animation. 

The hussars in the court-yard now pre- 
sented arms, and the “salute” was blown 
lustily by the trumpeters. This was followed 
by a loud shout “ Long live the General !” 

At these words the dying man rose slowly 
as if still in atrance. He stood for a moment 
transfixed. He pressed his hands to his 
head ; his eyes slowly opened. 

“ General Felner!” began the officer. 

“ General ?” repeated Léon, like a man in 
adream. His wife and mother looked on in 
much amazement. 

“Yes; here is your commission, and the 
Emperor’s orders under his own hand.” 

L‘on took the paper like a somnambulist ; 
but at the sight of Napoleon’s writing, con- 
sciousness appeared to return, and he began 
to give orders for his own immediate depar- 
ture, with the habitual precision and prompti- 
tude of an officer on active service. 

Meanwhile, the cause of Léon’s malady 
was explained to Major Angarde. The major 
smiled. 

“ Why, that monk,” he said, “is an old 
ally of mine! Four years ago I was in the 
hospital in the same monastery; and even 
then the same monk played the farce which 
so deluded the General. He carries it on to 
this day. He is stark mad. He is possessed 
by the idea that he is dead, and had, by an 
earthly penance, to redeem his soul from pur- 
gatory, by performing a certain number of 
services, in which he was continually asking 
us to help him, and as continually dooming 
whoever was wise enough to comply, to 
death in three years.” 

Léon was not slow in reviving from his 
delusion. Further explanations completely 
dispelled it, and he hid his shame in the 
embraces of his wife, whose grief was now 
awakened from another cause; that of his 
departure to the field of battle. 
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Léon Felner passed through ‘the battle of 
Waterloo scatheless, although he performed 
his part bravely and well, and lives to this 
day to smile at having made himself for three 
whole years the hero of a Modern Monkish 
poo 


THE NINEVEH BULL. 


To the honour of the Unapproachable, and 
of his Ministers, the Fires of Heaven and 
Earth, be it spoken :— 

I am the Bull of Nineveh. I was born in 
the quarries beside the river, the great river, 
in the birth-place of my Creator, Man. My 
early existence I know but dimly; my 
memory is as the figures in morning’s mist. 
Thus much I recollect. As a shapeless block 
was my substance borne to its place; there 
did the hands of cunning workmen fashion 
me; and as my shape was formed, so did I 
gain a knowledge of things around; the 
chisel carved my ear, and I heard; the tool 
opened my eyes, and I saw; I stood on my 
pedestal and gazed around me. Beside me 
was a companion like myself; we two 
guarded the threshold. It was ahall of 
royal magnificence. From a floor of alabaster 
rose walls of like substance; their height 
was as mine own height, and above them 
were gaudy patterns, textures of silver, yold, 
and brilliant dyes: over all was a roof fretted 
with the odorous cedar, the lithe poplar, and 
the pillared palm. 

But who can tell the glory of the sculptured 
wall? I beheld it with no ignorant gaze, for as 
was my body, so was there given me a mind; 
with my wings I could soar like the Eagle, 
my feet bore me as the Bull; I was decked 
in royal apparel, and above I had the linea- 
ments, the head, and the mind of man, I 
gazed and wondered. Here raged the battle ; 
there, in exulting pomp, moved the solemn 
triumph ; there was the strong warrior, here 
the sad captive. I beheld the awful rites of 
worship, the forms of holy men, the symbols 
of mighty gods. There were figures as of 
kings before me; they bent the warrior’s bow, 
or hurled the hunter’s lance, or knelt in 
humble adoration before the mystic tree, or 
fell postrate to the Almighty Seven, the 
rulers of the heavens, the fates of men below. 
They were a voiceless company around me, 
and yet they had an utterance, not by the 
passing sound of tongues, but with the en- 
during memorial of the glittering characters 
that shone forth among them. I felt myself 
the guardian of a nation’s history, the emblem 
of its power, and the thought stamped itself 
on my features in a smile which has endured 
till now, proud at once and solemn, showing 
a consciousness not unpleasing of my might 
and glorious destiny. 

And now the living forms of my companions 
throng around me; a thing exceeding glorious 
to behold proudly sits on the throne of the 
Great Hunter. About him are his subject 
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princes. They speak of new conquests, of 
spreading empire; and the heaped-uptreasures 
of many a captive nation bear witness to their 
words. With wealth comes luxury; and ere 
an hour of the world’s great week has passed, 
the sound of music strikes my ear, singing, and 
the voluptuous dance; no more the battle-car, 
the crash of armies, and the shout of victory ; 
Ashur’s monarchs, sunk in an inglorious ease, 
make me a spectator of such revels as were 
misery to see, and shame to chronicle. 

Anon there is a rush of feet, a clash of 
arms, a troubled surging of unknown tongues 
amidst our halls, already ancient to ephemeral 
man ; “ Cyaxares! Cyaxares!” rings loud and 
triumphant. It tells a mournful tale. Ashur 
is fallen—the conqueror is conquered—the 
destroyer, destroyed ! 

Long did the foreigners hold us; and by de- 
grees the beauty of ancient work faded : walls 
crumbled, roofs decayed, but I and my com- 
panions stood firm. At length, the building 
tottered and fell ; elsewhere, fire had complet- 
ed the work of the conqueror; we were left to 
silent ruin; a heap of earth covered all in, and 
no vestige of our magnificence remained, save 
a stray stone, or a crumbling clod. 

From this time, I remember little but at 
intervals, as in the breaks of a heavy slumber ; 
the spring rain sometimes uncovered part of 
our dwelling; I felt the greenness of the 
moist season, the drought and fervid glare of 
summer. Travellers came at long periods; 
one { heard sneak gloriously, in a foreign 
tongue, of tales gathered from many climes, 
of a fair land beneath the northern star: 
many a story of our ancient grandeur he told, 
and of the history he would write of all our 
wonders. He passed away, and again I slept 
until the same tongue echoed among our halls, 
now masses of shapeless ruin. Their rude 
speech named our home Larissa: they spoke 
of Cyrus and of Xenophon, and again left us in 
our gloomy silent abode, watching in ruins 
over our forgotten nation. 

Once more a mighty concourse passed, 
crying “ Alexandros ;” they looked at us with 
ignorant eye, and never eel that these 
shapeless mounds had seen armies more noble, 
kingdoms more vast, and mea more brave than 
they. 

Again I slept; as one dreaming the fitful 
visions of illness I felt the hours, days, and 
years roll on, countless and dreary ; at times a 
dark figure flitted by, cursing me as the un- 
believers’ idol, or a cry of misery rose from the 
dwellers in the village hard by: all else was 
stern and desolate. 

But my sleep was not to be ever. I had 
long heard the sounds of spade and mattock 
around me; I had little heeded them; at 
length the shrouding earth fell from before 
me, abd, for the first time after many an age, I 
gazed with waking eye on the scene around 
me. And what a change was there! I was 
in a deep pit, from the bottom of which rose 
my head; around me were half-clad wild 
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——e men, viewing me with wonder and 
awe. Presently came one who seemed a lord 
among them; his dress was strange, unlike 
what I had seen before. Joy was in his face 
as he gazed on me, and I rejoiced in spirit, for 
I saw he knew me and my history; I was 
again awake and restored to the world. 
Meanwhile men dug and laboured near me, 
as I had seen them do in the days when I 
was young. Soon I rose in my ancient dig- 
nity, standing over the ruins. Often would 
the man of strange aspect, but of noble and 
enterprising countenance, contemplate me, as 
one whose mind is in the ages passed away ; 
methought he spake to me as doth a child to 
one of many years; he asked me of the days 
of yore; I seemed to answer with mine own 
thoughts, and I said,“ Iam the guardian of 
the house of Ninus, protector of nations, re- 
verence of kings ; to me are known the secrets 
of our mystic worship, the sacrifices of our 
dread altar; Father am I of many genera- 
tions ; ruler of the world!” Thus boasted I 
in the weakness of my heart; for, in his silent 
steady gaze, I read my changed condition; I 
called to mind my long slumber, my inglorious 
waking, and I felt my fallen state. Thrice 
had the world’s great wheel rolled on to its 
close ; four more days were added since I fell 
asleep; and he said, “ Behold the change 
around thee ; where once thou sawest a mighty 
nation standing in its pride, where thou glori- 
edst in wealthy temples, in the riches of great 
cities, in the mastery of the world, now look 
upon the misery and ignorance of barbarian 
hordes, see around the ruins and shapeless 
heaps of earth. Where was thy noble palace, 
now passes the rude plough, now waves the 
yellow corn! 

And my shame was clear in mine own eyes ; 
T was sad, for my pride was fallen. Why need 
I tell more, the tale is grievous to me ; I was 
borne down beside my own ancient river, 
amidst strange voices and shouts—‘“ Layard! 
—Layard!” they seemed to cry. I saw my 
country desolate, my dwelling a prey to 
strangers, I was tossed many days on the 
heaving waters. Now I stand in a strange 
land, the wonder of earth’s younger children. 
They say I am far from my violated home, in 
a city prouder, greater, more glorious than my 
native realm; but boast not, ye vainglorious 
creatures of an hour. I have outlived many 
mighty kingdoms, perchance I may be destined 
to survive one more. 


WEALTHY AND WISE. 


Littte he loseth, who, for greater gain 
Of wisdom, letteth fall the golden clue 
By which he should unto those hoards attain, 
Of treasure which the feet of men pursue. 
Small toll of sorrow to the bar is due 
Of him who, on the pathway to success, 
Pauses and passes not beyond the True, 
Content an inward pleasure to possess 

In God, whose worship is Man’s noblest world- 

liness. 
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No human wealth is worthy to be won 

That sums mean hours of flattery or guile. 

Repayment for the labour we have done— 

Does this demand the sycophantish smile ? 

Measure and watch thy words, more than the pile 

Of perishable gold they may beget. 

Take care of thy soul’s deeds, and wait awhile ; 

Although they may not suit the law courts yet, 
When the last bill falls due, they are to meet the 

debt. 


Arrested by the tearless bailiff Time, 
Locked in the debtor’s prison of the grave, 
Upbraided with a balance-sheet of crime, 
The terrors of the Judgment who can brave? 
Of talents lent and squandered, he who gave 
No heed to his soul’s work, yields no account, 
Bankrupt hereafter. Bitter flows the wave 
Of water that was bitter at the fount ; 

And he who crawls through life, through death 

will never mount. 


Yet worthy produce of our upright toil, 
Is wealth well earned with honourable pain ; 
Hands that are clean, from gold receive no soil— 
There needs a mordant to complete a stain. 
Men seek the rich: is he then rich in vain, 
Whose goodness makes him worthy to be sought? 
Wealth to the good to all the world is gain. 
So count we not this life’s rewards as nought, 
But work for them like men, and use them as we 
ought. 


SLEEP. 


Ovr health and happiness depend very 
much on the way in which we regulate our 


lives. Strange as it may appear, there is a 
discipline which should be observed in our 
sleeping, as well as in our waking hours. 
But after all, what is sleep? “It is so like 
death,” said Sir Thomas Browne, “that I 
cannot trust myself to it without my prayers.” 
Our medical philosophers puzzle themselves 
in vain to account for it; and move about in 
a circle of truisms, reminding us of the kitten 
described by Goethe, everlastingly playing 
with its own tail. There is no better des- 
cription given of the approach of sleep than 
that which we find in one of Leigh Hunt’s 
papers in the “ Indicator.” 

“It is a delicious moment certainly, that of 
being well nestled in bed, and feeling that 
you shall drop gently to sleep. The good is 
to come—not past ; the limbs have been just 
tired enough to render the remaining in one 
posture delightful: the labour of the day is 
done. A gentle failure of the perceptions 
comes creeping over one ; the spirit of consci- 
ousness disengages itself more and more with 
slow and hushing degrees, ike a mother de- 
taching her hand from that of her sleeping 
child; the mind seems to have a balmy 
lid closing over it, like the eye ;—'tis closing 
—’tis more closing—'’tis closed. 'The myste- 
rious spirit has gone to take its airy rounds.” 
But what is the immediate cause of sleep ?— 
Let us explain. 

There can be no doubt that a certain 
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amount of nervous energy is necessary to 
support the activity of the body; and when 
this is exhausted by the exertions of the day, the 
organs of animal life become fatigued, and una- 
ble any longer to perform their functions, 
Hence their prostration, arising from the want 
of their usual nervous stimulus, superinduces 
a state of sleep. The perception of external 
objects becomes confused ; the eyes grow dim; 
the lids drop, in spite of every effort to uphold 
them; then the muscles of the back and neck 
relax their tension; the head falls forwards, or 
to one side or the other, and the body sinks, as 
far as circumstances will permit, into a hori- 
zontal position. But the sense of hearing re- 
mains for a period after that of sight ; so that 
we may hear the conversation of persons around 
us, long after we are able to perceive their ges- 
tures, and discriminate the object of their re- 
marks. In this half-waking, half-sleeping con- 
dition, which the French call ‘* demi-sommeil,” 
we may remain, as in a pleasing reverie, for 
some time, until sleep absorbs the last glim- 
mering of consciousness. Now, if this state 
arise, as we believe it does, from a deficiency 
or exhaustion of nervous energy, the more per- 
fectly developed we shall find the nervous sys- 
tem, the greater will be the amount of sleep 
required to recruit the animal strength. Let 
us take a glance through the different grada- 
tions of the Animal Kingdom. 

If we begin with Insects we shall find that 
although many, like the common housefly, re- 
main for months in a state of torpidity, yet they 
may continue wakeful and cheerful throughout 
the year—in fact, they scarcely sleep at all. 
We shall next observe that in fishes the ner- 
vous system is only imperfectly developed, 
therefore, they require little sleep, and when 
asleep, they may be observed motionless in the 
water, with the exception of a gentle move- 
ment of the tail, in which state they may be 
easily netted, or even taken with the hand; 
but, if suddenly touched, they start in an in- 
stant, and swim away in evident alarm. The 
Serpent tribes, which rank somewhat higher 
in the scale of organization, remain awake 
many days and nights, and then have long 
periods of repose. The Boa Constrictor, after 
gorging itself to repletion, will remain for many 
days or weeks motionless and insensible. But 
this should be regarded as a state of lethargy, 
consequent upon over distension, rather than 
one of natural repose. 

As we proceed higher in gradation, we 
shall find that birds sleep much more than 
fish or reptiles; but the slightest noise or 
movement will awaken them, as was evinced 
by the cackling of the sacred geese which 
saved the Capitol of Rome from the soldiers 
of Brennus, when the watchdogs and sentries 
were sleeping at their posts. When we 
arrive at the different orders of quadrupeds, 
the brain and spinal marrow appear more 
fully developed; and the consequence is, that 
in obedience to their instincts, those which 
are active by day, sleep by night, and those 
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which roam abroad in quest of prey during 
the night, sleep by day. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, however, that this order of their 
nature is reversed in those animals which are 
kept in captivity; thus it may be observed 
that the lions, tigers, hyenas, &c., in the 
Zoological Gardens, remain awake during the 
day, and sleep by night. They accommodate 
themselves, so far, to the uses of “ civilisa- 
tion.” The Monkey tribes—particularly the 
ringtails and smaller species, are very rest- 
less; but the great date or Chimpanzee, 
the organisation of whose brain very closely 
resembles that of Man, will take his six or 
eight hours’ sleep, if undisturbed. We therefore 
come to the conclusion that the more fully de- 
veloped the nervous system is—the greater 
being the amount of nervous energy that is 
successively generated and exhausted, as it 
were, from its electrical battery—-the greater 
will be the quantity of sleep required ; hence 
it has been truly remarked, that “ Man sleeps 
longer than any of the larger animals.” 

Let us now draw near to the bedside, and 
consider more attentively this mysterious 
state ;—let us examine the phenomena of 
Sleep. 

It will be observed that the breathing is 
slower than it is when we are awake; the in- 
spirations are fuller and deeper, and there is 
a greater interval between them. They also 
take place with an increased sound: and. 
when very forcible, the most “ unmusical” of 


instruments, viz., the nose, is “called upon” 
for a song—and snoring occurs; more espe- 
cially if the tongue touch the palate, or the 


mouth remain partially open. In these cases 
the inspired and expired air encounters an 
obstruction ; and when the soft palate at the 
back of the mouth is thrown thereby into a 
state of vibration, a louder and more discordant 
noise is produced. Many persons, however, 
particularly young people who are delicate, 
breathe very gently; their respiration, during 
sleep, is sometimes scarcely audible. 

We have known a lady in extreme grief lie 
in a kind of trance, breathing so feebly for 
nearly a fortnight, that her respiration was 
scarcely perceptible to the ear. Itis the same 
in infancy; and under the exhaustion pro- 
duced by many diseases, there would appear 
to be no manifest boundary between sleep 
and death. Like the respiration, the circu- 
lation also diminishes in rapidity ; the pulse 
becomes slower and fuller. The vessels of 
the skin relax; and it has been proved that 
a person sleeping healthfully and without any 
artificial means to promote it, will during an 
undisturbed sleep in a given space of time, 
perspire insensibly twice as much as a person 
awake. The temperature of the body, under 
such circumstances, falls somewhat below its 
waking standard; which, in the management 
or discipline of sleep, is a matter of consider- 
able importance. On this account, during 
sleep, there is less resistance to the cooling 


| power and morbid effects of cold than when 
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we are awake. “ Therefore,” says Dr. Elliot- 
son, “persons cover their heads before going 
to sleep; and when habit has not overcome 
the necessity for this, cold is continually 
caught from its neglect. A draught of air is 
far more dangerous in the sleeping state, and 
the back of the body appears less vigorous 
than the front, as a draught at the back is 
much more dangerous than in front.” The 
cause of this is obvious: the cold strikes 
directly on the spinal column—the back-bone 
having, unlike the chest, very little muscular 
protection. It is important, therefore, that 
during sleep the back should be well covered. 
Dr. Elliotson adds, that “agues are caught 
more readily if persons fall asleep;” which 
may be explained by this simple fact, that 
although the muscular system is relaxed and 
prostrate, and the organs of sense veiled, as it 
were, from communion with the external 
world, the processes of absorption, digestion, 
and nutrition go on with increased activity. 
The function of absorption is particularly 
active, which explains the danger of sleeping 
in marshy places, or where there is a suc- 
cession of palludal exhalations. Already we 
have observed, that during sleep—when the 
nervous system is in repose, the temperature 
of the body is reduced—there is less animal 
heat generated; hence arises the danger of 
yielding to sleep when exposed to cold. “The 
power of intense cold in producing sleep,” as 
Dr. Macnish observed, is very great in the 
human subject; and nothing in the winter 
season is more common than to find people 
lying dead in the fields and the highways from 
such acause. When Dr. Solander was cross- 
ing the mountains which divide Sweden from 
Norway, in company with Sir Joseph Banks 
and several other gentlemen, he warned them, 
saying, “ Whoever sits down will sleep; and 
whoever sleeps will wake no more.” Shortly 
afterwards Dr. Solander was the first who felt 
an irresistible inclination to lie down, and one 
of his fellow travellers, Mr. Richmond, per- 
sisted in doing the same, declaring that “ he 
desired nothing better than to lie down and 
die.” Both lay down. Finding it impossible 
to proceed with them, Sir Joseph Banks and 
the rest lit fires with brushwood around them ; 
having done which, Sir Joseph endeavoured 
to wake Dr. Solander, and happily succeeded ; 
but though he had not slept five minutes, he 
had almost lost the use of his limbs, and the 
muscles were so shrunk, that the shoes fell 
from his feet. He consented to go forward 
with such assistance as could be given him ; 
but no attempts to relieve Mr. Richmond were 
successful—he died on the spot. In severe 
winter weather, when the poor suffer much 
from cold, blankets are almost as indispens- 
able to them as food. ‘There is also one very 
interesting and important fact connected with 
this subject; it is that sleep promotes the 
cure of all diseases. What the physicians 
of old called “ the crisis” occurs in this state, 
and it is not, therefore, without reason that 
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the afflicted relatives watching round a sick 





their patient. In a state of health, sleep not 
only contributes to the prolongation of life. 














our existence; indeed, it frequently happens, 
after a refreshing night’s rest, that the mind 
experiences a high degree of unwonted buoy- 
ancy, particularly after pleasant dreams, 
although the details of them may not be 
remembered—a circumstance which Shake- 
speare has admirably described, where Romeo 
says, in a tone of exultation, 






































“If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My dreams portend some joyful news at hand ; 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne, 
And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful 
thoughts.” 



































In order, however, that we may enjoy these 
advantages it behoves us to consider in what 
manner sleep should be disciplined, for when 
we consider “how use doth breed a habit in 
aman,” it is obvious that even this “ wide 
blessing ” may be strangely abused. We may, 
therefore. fairly ask what is the quantity of 
sleep which a reasonable man should be con- 
tented with ? 

This is somewhat a difficult question. Tall 
and bulky people require more sleep than 
short and thin people; men than women; 
and all animals dos longer in winter than in 
summer. Age. constitution, climate, occupa- 
tion, and a variety of incidental causes must 
be taken into consideration. During the first 
three months of life nutrition and sleep con- 
stitute the whole sum of existence ; the infant 
awakes when hungry to take nourishment, 
when satisfied it falls asleep again. As the 
development of the nervous system, in par- 
ticular, goes on at this period, with remark- 
able rapidity, the more it sleeps the better. 
In extreme old age much sleep is also re- 
quired. The famous Dr. Thomas Parr, who 
died at the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and fifty-two years and nine months, latterly 
slept away the greater part of his existence. 
We knew an old lady, one hundred and five 
years of age, in Essex, who slept nearly twenty 
out of the twenty-four hours. Youth and 
young adults sleep, habitually, very soundly : 
and it is during this period of life that lazy 
and sluggish habits are easily engendered. 
The faculty of remaining asleep longer than 
is necessary cannot be indulged in without 
impairing the strength both of the body and 
mind. The continued depression of the nervous 
system and excessive transpiration occasion 



























































































































































inactivity, become gradually enfeebled. 














lethargic, and died at the age of twenty-three 
years. Boerhaave gives an account of a 
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bed await with painful a the awaking of 


but enhances the conscious pleasure even of 


about 


leaving another interval of six months, 
length the affection gradually disappeared 
altogether, and she lived to the age of eighty- 
one, and eventually died of dropsy. 
therefore—too prolonged sleep—may become 
a disease ; nay more, persons, from habit, may 
bring themselves to sleep when they will and 
wake when they will. Quin, the celebrated 
comedian ; Napoleon; the philosopher Reid; 
and Captain Barclay, the great pedestrian, are 
said to have commanded this faculty. 


in a state of constant wakefulness, 
scarcely slept at all; we frequently, indeed, 
meet with individuals of an active, nervous 
temperament, who habitually require very 


during the same period. 
instance of a man who slept for only fifteen 
minutes out of the twenty-four hours. 
Gilbert Blanc states, that General Pichegru 
informed him that, in the course of his active 
campaigns, he had, for a whole year, not slept 


physical debility, while the intellectual facul- 
ties, from constantly slumbering in a state of 
Va- 
lengin relates the case of a young man, who, 
in consequence of too much sleep, became 


physician, who, from excessive sleep, became 
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mentally imbecile, and perished, miserably, 
in a hospital. ‘The somnolency of the fat boy 
in Pickwick is, by no means, an exaggeration, 
Persons have existed who have almost dozed 
away their entire existence. One Elizabeth 
Oven, Dr. Macnish says, spent three-fourths of 
her life in sleep. Another woman, Elizabeth 
Perkins, would sleep for ten or eleven days at a 
time, and then spontaneously awake, and go 
as usual. The “Sleeping Lady of 
Nismes” (as she was called) had attacks 


of somnolency which lasted sometimes for 
days—and even months. 
markable. 
wakefulness she hurriedly swallowed small 
quantities of broth, which was kept ready 


Her sleep was re- 
During the brief interval of her 


prepared for her. When the somnolency had 


continued for six months, it left her suddenly 


for six months, and then attacked her again, 
At 


Sleep, 


On the other hand, some persons have lived 
and 


little sleep. The celebrated General Elliott 


never slept more than four hours of the 
twenty-four; his food consisting wholly of 
bread, water, and vegetables. 
Great of Prussia, and the eminent John 


Frederick the 


Hunter, never slept more than five hours 
Dr. Gooch gives an 


Sir 


more than one out of every twenty-four 
hours. There can be no doubt that mental 
activity, accompanied by anxiety, will keep 
up an excitement of the brain which will 
produce a state of constant watchfulness. 
Boerhaave says, that after his mind, on one 
occasion, had been greatly over-worked, he 
could not sleep for six weeks; and it is well 
known that sleeplessness is one of the most 
ordinary symptoms of insanity. In a state of 
health the amount of sleep required to 
restore the nervous energy averages, we 
conceive, from six to eight hours. Jeremy 
Taylor insisted that three hours sleep was 
sufficient; Baxter, four; and Wesley recom- 
mends the standard to be limited to six out 
of the twenty-four hours. We believe that 
six hours is, with many, sufficient; it is so 
with the Duke of Wellington, and few states- 
men, engaged in active business, allow them- 
























































SLEEP. 


selves a longer period of repose. Three or 
four hours, we have heard, is all that Lord 
Brougham, in his best days, required, and he 
always rose sufficiently refreshed ; but literary 
men need more sleep perhaps than others. We 
are informed, by Lockhart, that Sir Walter 
Scott, both as a young man and in more ad- 
vanced age, required “a good allowance of 
sleep ;” and he, on principle, indulged in it, 
saying “ he was but half a man if he had not 
full seven hours of utter unconsciousness.” We 
have already premised that tall and bulky 
people require more sleep than short people ; 
and Sir Walter, besides being a large boned, 
was, it may be said,a tall man. It is a curious 
circumstance, we do not remember to have 
met with in his Biography, that, being 
desirous of joining an athletic club, which 
existed in Edinburgh, he was proposed as a 
candidate. This was called “The Six Feet 
Club,” and it was a sine qué non that every 
member should be of that stature. We believe 
the Earl of Errol became the patron of this 
club, the object of which was to promote 
athletic exercises and the sports and pastimes 
of the “ Highland Games.” When Sir Walter 
Scott presented himself to be measured there 
was some doubt about his being eligible ; but, 
when he had taken off his shoes and placed 
himself under the measuring ordeal-post, it 
was found that he exactly reached the re- 
quisite height. His head just scraped the mark, 
and he was, therefore, admitted a member of 
the “ Six Feet Club,” with all the honours. 
To return. Whatever may be the quantity 
of sleep required, early rising is essential to 
health, and promotes longevity. Almost all 
men who have distinguished themselves in 
Science, Literature, and the Arts have been 
as Mr. Macnish states, early risers. The in- 
dustrious, the active minded, the enthusiast 
in pursuit of knowledge or gain, are up be- 
times at their respective occupations, while 
the sluggard wastes the most beautiful period 
of life in pernicious slumber. Homer, Virgil, 
and Horace, are all represented as early 
risers ; the same was the case with Paley, 
Franklin, Priestley, Parkhurst, and Buffon ; 
the last of whom ordered his servant to 
awaken him every morning, and compel him 
to get up by force if he evinced any reluctance, 
for which service he was rewarded with a 
crown each day, which recompense he for- 
feited if he did not oblige his master to get 
out of bed before the clock struck six. 
Bishops Jewel and Burnet rose every morn- 
ing at four o’clock. Sir Thomas More did 
the same thing. Napoleon was an early riser, 
so was Frederick the Great and Charles the 
Twelfth: so is her present Majesty; and so 
are almost all the nobility in attendance 
upon the Court. That early rising tends to 
prolong life, appears to be clearly proved. 
One of our most eminent Judges, Lord 
Mansfield, was at the pains of collecting 
some curious evidence on this subject. When 


he presided in his judicial capacity over the | also remember the anecdote of an old admi- | 


court, he questioned every very old person 
who appeared at the Bar, respecting his 
habits. ‘What age are you?” “ What 
sort of life have you led—often drunk, eh ?” 
“Please God,” answered a man upwards of 
ninety, “I have seldom gone to bed sober,” 
and in fact it turned out that while some of 
these veterans pleaded guilty to habitual in- 
temperance, and others on the contrary, 
attested their uniform sobriety, all agreed 
on one point—that of having been early 
risers. Nevertheless, the morning snooze has, 
we confess, its temptations. Our readers will 
remenber Burns’ pleasant little song. 


“Up in the morning’s no for me, 
Up in the morning early ; 
When a’ the hills are cover’d wi’ snaw, 
I’m sure it’s winter fairly.” 


Thomson, the author of “ The Seasons,” passed 
a great portion of his time in bed. 

Dean Swift, we are told, lay in bed until 
eleven o’lock every morning, to think of wit 
for the day. 

Sir Walter Scott observed, “I like to lie 
simmering over things for an hour or so before 
I get up—and there’s the time I am dressing 
to overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking pro- 
jet de Chapitre, and when I get the paper be- 
fore me, it commonly runs cff pretty easily.” 
We have always considered the morning 
toilette should be gone through very method- 
ically, and very deliberately ; it is a ceremony 
that should not be too hastily performed ; 
during the operation of shaving in particular, 
which ought always to be performed slowly, 
many strange fancies, and thoughtful sugges- 
tions may flit across the mind. It should, 
however, be added that Sir Walter Scott 
during the greater part of his life, rose by 
five o’clock, and that his literary work was 
chiefly accomplished before breakfast. 

Early rising, if inculcated in youth, will in 
after life become a habit ; hence many persons 
at whatever hour they retire to bed, will 
awaken at the same hour the next morning. 
The influence of habit on the discipline of 
sleep is very remarkable. Persons accustomed 
to sleep in the noisy thoroughfares of a town 
are disturbed by the quietude of the country, 
and complain that they cannot sleep for the 
silence. The story is related of a miller, who 
being very ill, his mill was stopped that he 
might not be disturbed by its noise; but this 
so far from inducing sleep prevented it alto- 
gether, and it was not until the mill was 
again set going, that he could compose him- 
self to sleep at all. So also the manager of 
some vast [ron Works, who slept close to 
them amid the dim of hammers, forges, and 
blast-furnaces, always awoke if there were 
any cessation of the noise during the night. 
If a person fall asleep listening to the ringing 
of a church bell, he may remain conscious, 
while sleeping, that it continues ringing, and 
will be aroused by its suddenly stopping. We 
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ral’s wife who was awakened by not hearing 
the morning gun go off. It is certain that by 
habit a person may bring himself to awake at 
any given hour. Seamen and soldiers on duty 
do so constantly. When the British troops 
returned into cantonments, after bivouacking 
in the Peninsula, and sleeping constantly on 
the ground, they preferred sleeping on the 
floor in the barracks and hospitals, even to 
the palliasses, or mattressed beds provided 
for them. Hence, persons accustomed to sleep 
on a mattress cannot endure what others con- 
ceive to be the luxury of a feather bed. How 
differently our ancestors fared, in respect to 
these comforts, will be found detailed in many 
an old chronicle. ‘Our fathers,” says Holin- 
shed, “ and we ourselves have lain full often 
upon straw pallettes, covered only with a 
sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain, or 
hoperlots (I use their own terms) and a good 
round log under their heads, instead of a 
bolster. If it were so that the father or the 
good man of the house had a mattress, or a 
flock bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest 
his head upon, he thought himself to be as 
well lodged as the lord of the town. So 
well were they contented. Pillows, said they, 
were thought meet only for women. As for 
servants, if they had any sheet above them, it 
was thought well; for seldom they had any 
under their bodies to keep them from the 
prickling straws that run oft through the 
canvas, and pared their hardened hydes.” 
There can be little doubt that the tendency 
of over-civilisation, is to produce effeminacy, 
and many of our fashionable young aristocrats 
resemble, now-a-days, the delicate youth, who 
could not sleep because, forsooth, a rose-leaf 
was doubled under him. 

There is one very curious fact connected 
with this subject, that merits particular atten- 
tion—it is the periodicity of sleep. The laws 
of nature may be tampered with, but they 
cannot be subverted; we may step out of the 
paths she has prescribed, but we cannot go 
far beyond them with impunity. It needs 
scarcely any evidence to prove that the day 
was intended for exercise, and the night for 
repose; yet many persons, forgetting that 
this is the order of nature, endeavour to what 
is familliarly called “turn day into night.” 
The votary of pleasure retires to his couch 
frequently after sunrise, and the university 
student, not unfrequently, remains poring over 
his books all night, abridging the amount of 
repose which is necessary to recruit the ex- 
hausted energies of his brain. The result of 
this bad custom is sooner or later severely 
felt; study becomes more and more difficult, 
and, at last, impossible. The over-worked 
brain can toil no longer; its intimate struc- 
ture gives way, and the most distressing 
symptoms—extreme debility of body, and 
prostration of mind, ensue. Many of the 
most talented and promising young men in 
our universities, have thus fallen victims to 
their not having properly disciplined the 


hours of their sleep. That night cannot, with 
impunity, be converted into day, has been 
proved by a variety of observations. Two 
colonels of horse in the French army had 
much disputed, which period of the twenty- 
four hours was fittest for marching, and for 
repose; and it being an interesting question 
in a military point of view, they obtained 
leave from the commanding officer to try the 
following experiment. One of them, although 
it was in the heat of summer, marched in the 
day and rested at night, and arrived at the 
end of a march of six hundred miles without 
the loss of either men or horses; but the 
other, who thought it would be less fatiguing 
to march in the cool of the evening and part 
of the night, than in the heat of the day, at 
the end of the same march had lost most of 
his horses and some of his men. Another 
remarkable circumstance has been observed. 
It is more unhealthy to get up before the 
sun has risen, and burn candles until daylight, 
than it is to set up by candle-light after sun- 
set. “I have no doubt,” says Sir John Sin- 
clair, “of the superior healthiness, in the 
winter time, of rising by day-light, and using 
candle-light at the close of day, instead of 
rising by candle-light and using it some hours 
before day-light approaches.” 

But, it may be said, “ All this is very well,” 
Mr. Philosopher, “but supposing that we 
cannot sleep, and that with all appliances and 
means to boot, we toss about our bed, beat 
our pillow, and adjust and re-adjust our bed 
clothes, counterpane, blankets, and sheets, in 
vain. What then is to be done?” Our 
answer is, emphatically, avoid having recourse 
to narcotics, for although they may produce a 
temporary repose, the sleep will not be re- 
freshing, and the following morning the dele- 
terious effects, whether of opium or henbane, 
will still linger in the system. We believe, 
speaking generally, that the more the mind 
can be brought to dwell on any single impres- 
sion, the sooner the attention will be fatigued, 
and sleep induced. It is upon this principle 
that monotonous sounds produce sleep; but 
other sensations, monotonously excited and 
repeated, produce the same effect. A common 
blister, by fatiguing the attention, often brings 
on sleep; so also will frictions, particularly 
along the course of the spine. It is a common 
practice with Spanish women to put their 
children to sleep by rubbing the spine 
along the vertebra of the back. It is quite 
certain, also, that the waving of the hands 
before the face and body during the operation 
of animal magnetism, produces a very pro- 
found sleep, followed by hysterical symptoms 
which are some times extremely perplexing. 
“We haveseen boysat school,” says Dr. Binns, 
“fall asleep by fixing their eyes steadily on a 
candle, or a hole in the shutter.” A few 
years ago a Mr. Gardner, in London, pro- 
fessed to have discovered the art of teaching 
people to procure sound and refreshing sleep 
at will, and among the number of his converts 
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was Dr. Binns, just quoted, who gives the 
following description of this mysterious pro- 
cess. The sleepless sufferer having duly 
tossed abont his bed, as restless and un- 
anchored as a ship at sea, is directed to “ turn 
on his right side, place his head comfortably 
on the pillow, so that it exactly occupies the 
angle, a line drawn from the head to the 
shoulder would form, and then slightly closing 
his lips, take rather a full inspiration, breath- 
ing as much as he possibly can through the 
nostrils. This, however, is not absolutely 
necessary, as some persons breathe always 
through their mouths during sleep, and rest 
as sound as those who do not. Having taken 
a full inspiration, the lungs are then to be left 
to their own action—that is, the respiration is 
not to be accelerated or retarded too much, 
but a very full inspiration must be taken. 
The attention must now be fixed upon the 
action in which the patient is engaged. He 
must depict to himself that he sees the breath 
passing from his nostrils in a continuous 
stream, and the very instant he brings his 
mind to conceive this, apart from all other 
ideas, consciousness and memory depart ; 
imagination slumbers; fancy becomes dor- 
mant:; thought ceases; and sleep supervenes. 
It will happen, sometimes, that the patient 
does not succeed on the first attempt, but he 
must not be discouraged. Let him persevere 
in taking full inspirations and expirations 
without attempting to count them, for if he 
does, the act of numeration will keep him 
awake; and even should he not succeed in 
inducing very sound sleep, he will, at least, 
fall into that state of pleasing delirium which is 
the precursor of repose, and which is scarcely 
inferior to it. Many trials have satisfied us 
of this.” We do not pledge ourselves, be it 
observed, for the success of this experiment, 
which reminds us of an observation once 
made to us bya poor lunatic. “Ah!” said 
he, “everything ‘s now done by steam; we 
live by steam,—breathe by steam,—and pray by 
steam, which is the reason that my aunt, who 
is a very devout woman, although she robbed 
me of my snuff-box, has a turn-up nose. The 
steam, always ascending, gave it an upward 
twist.” Poor fellow! he was full of fancies ; 
and we can easily conceive that if any person 
could (which is the difficulty,) exhaust his 
attention by watching his own breathing 
until it omitted visible steam, he would fall 
into a sound slumber long before the phe- 
nomenon became apparent, The best pre- 
paratives for sleep at night are healthy 
exercise and occupation—bodily and mental, 
during the day—but it should be remembered 
that over-fatigue produces a state of irrita- 
bility and restlessness. Once, however, asleep, 
wrapt in deep unconscious slumber, how is it 
that we again awake ? 

This, we apprehend, may be accounted for 
in the following manner :—As we have already 
endeavoured to explain, sleep arises from 
exhaustion of the nervous energy ; and when 


during repose, it is regenerated in sufficient 
abundance, the nerves are stimulated to re- 
newed action. Hence, in the early part of 
the night, our sleep is more profound than it 
is afterwards; it becomes lighter and lighter 
as this nervous power is gradually restored, 
until at length we are awakened by its 
stimulus. Ought then a person who is ina 
natural placid and profound sleep to be 
unnecessarily awakened? Asa general rule, 
we think not. We conceive that sleep is a 
provision of Nature to restore the exhausted 
energies of the animal system—physical and 
mental—and as such it should be dealt with 
kindly, gently, and gratefully. The mind, 
too, as Sir Thomas Browne premised, should 
compose and prepare itself for slumber by 
proper discipline; “the virtuous thoughts of 
the day lay up good treasures for the night.” 
But we are now touching upon the land of 
Dream, and must pause ere we venture to 
explore its mysteries. We shall return to it 
anon ; and then, as we draw aside the curtain, 
it will be made manifest that “ Our life is 
twofold—Sleep hath its own World.” 
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Wuer, O provincial or foreign visitor! you 
look down at mid-day upon Ludgate Street 
from the outer gallery of the dome of St. 
Paul’s, you behold four currents of hats 
with a variegation of bonnets here and there 
(like flowers floating in an inky river) flank- 
ing two more streams of vehicles. These trails 
move in alternate rows eastward and west- 
ward without intermission and without end. 
Upon that gilded and giddy height, you get 
an idea of a dense population. It is there 
that you fully understand that two millions 
and a quarter of us are congregated upon 
this out-of-the-way corner of the earth, 
which is on terrestrial globes labelled 
“London.” It is there that you smile at the 
stories of ancient Babylon and its fabulous 
census of Assyrians, and laugh the vaunted 
population of Pekin to scorn. It is there 
that, straining your eyes to the right and to 
the left, while circumambulating your airy 
perch, you feel some hesitation in descending ; 
lest, there being no room even for your 
moderate corpus, you should be pushed aside 
like a straw in a torrent. Yet this traffic is 
not so great as that which passes under the 
ugly clock which protrudes from the elegant 
spire of Bow Church, like a mis-shapen tumour 
on the neck of a beauty. Into Cheapside are 
disgorged, not only the east-going thousands 
now passing under your eye: but an equal 
multitude from Holborn and Newgate Street. 
These concentrate and thicken at Bow 
Church—to be born within earshot of 
whose belfry constitutes a Cockney. Ethno- 
logically therefore Bow Church is the centre 
of London, 
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You may, perhaps, suppose, O innocent 
provincial ! that the moving manifestation of 
to-day is exceptional. Like the other country- 
man, who waited at the threshold of Gold- 
smith’s publisher (whose house is just below 
you) for half a day, and then enquired “ when 
the crowd would have done passing,” you 
imagine that some extraordinary, attraction 
has brought the people into the streets. 
But, he assured, you behold the ordinary 
average. Hear the secretary of the City of 
London police on the number of foot, omnibus, 
cab, carriage and coach passengers who daily 
traverse the City thoroughfares :—During 
every twenty-four hours throughout the year, 
he says, an average af one hundred and nine- 
teen thousand, six hundred and two indi- 
viduals pass Bow Church, and only a little 
more than half of them are foot passengers, 
the rest being riders. In the month of May, 
he adds, the number of persons who enter the 
City daily, on foot and in carriages, is little 
less than four hundred thousand persons! 
two-thirds more than the entire popula- 
tion of Edinburgh: and four times greater 
than the number of lieges who own the 
sway of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz ! 

With these facts before you and the moving 
masses below you, do you not tremble when 
told that from May next ensuing to Sep- 
tember, the narrow necks of the swarming 
thoroughfares will be throttled with one- 
third more passengers !—not mere popula- 
tion, including the infantine, aged, and dis- 
abled; but sturdy, trudging, untiring sight- 
seeing pedestrians—regular beaters of pave- 
ments and throngers of shop fronts. You 
box the compass on your elevated balcony, 
and see little or no preparation for this 
Invited Invasion. The new Cannon Street 
opening will hardly draw off much traffic 
frou Cheapside; for, although the street 
may be ready in time, its attractions will 
not have been put forth. There will be no 
shops—it has no public buildings—nothing 
but London-stone to divert our visitors from 
the highway to the Mansion House, the 
Bank, the Royal Exchange, Gog and Magog, 
and the New Post Office. Then, north- 
westward the new Farringdon Street open- 
ing, which is to lead, some day or other, to 
Clerkenwell, can scarcely be made worthy 
of foreign or provincial patronage in time; 
despite Sharp’s Alley on the one side, 
and Field Lane on the other. It follows, 
therefore, that from whatever quarter visitors 
may arrive, in order to get at the great 
centres of City attraction they must pass 
Bow Church. 

Come down, then, O, half-frozen stranger ! 
from your gusty place of contemplation, and 
battle with me to the Old Jewry, that we 
may look in at the City Police Office, and 
examine its returns on the matter a little 
more closely. We will glance over a “ Report 
of the Number of Vehicles which passed Bow 


(Conducted by 
Church, Cheapside, between the hours of 
six p.m. on Thursday, the eighth day of Au- 
gust, and six p.m. on Friday the ninth day 
of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty ; and the Number of Persons in and with 
the said vehicles. Also the Number of Foot 
Passengers who passed during the same time.” 

Here is the history of a City thoroughfare 
on an autumn day. *Tis “ post meridian half- 
past six.” Most of the public and merchants’ 
offices are cleared of their clerks. The prin- 
cipals are at home, dining at the West End, 
or are miles away at their villas; yet during 
the hour between six and seven, eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one vehicles, with three thonu- 
sand three hundred and twenty-three persons 
riding in or guiding them, and four thousand 
and forty foot passengers (total seven thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-three) have 
passed Bow Church. At eleven, when every 
retailer and every assistant has finished his 
day’s work, the numbers have dropped off to 
three hundred and fifty-two vehicles and 
three thousand and seventeen persons. Afiler 
bed-time the traffic subsides, though it 
never ceases. The hour between three and 
four in the morning, is that of the greatest 
repose; for then, only thirty-five wheeled 
carriages and one hundred and fifteen indivi- 
duals pass the Church. 

Circulation increases gradually from four 
o’clock until after breakfast time. During 
the hour which ends on the stroke of nine, 
the numbers are—vehicles, four hundred and 
eleven: persons, three thousand nine hundred 
and fifty. The business begins in earnest; 
the public and merchants’ offices are to be 
filled by ten, hence, for that, the figures are 
nearly doubled, standing thus ;—carriages, 
nine hundred and twenty-nine. ; individuals, 
eight thousand and seventy-five. The culminat- 
ing point of traffic is reached at noon, the hour 
previous to which one thousand and eighty- 
two vehicles, and nine thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-five persons stream through 
Cheapside. ‘I'hen a subsidence takes place 
until between three and five in the afternoon. 
During the last of those hours upwards of a 
thousand carriages and eight thousand eight 
hundred and eighty individuals are crowding 
once more towards their houses, their villas, 
or their lodgings. 

What, then, will be the condition of Cheap- 
side, about twelve o’clock, on the eighth day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
one? The lowest estimate we have seen— 
(we do not pledge ourselves to put our trust 
in it)—computes that there will be an extra 
million of people in the Metropolis, during 
the most part of the time that the Great 
Exhibition remains open. These would aug- 
ment the passengers through the City’s centre 
to fifleen thousand; and as the new comers 
will have to be fed with food carried from 
place to place on wheels, the passage of vehi- 
cles will be increased in number to upwards 
of fifteen hundred! What they will do when 
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they try to push through the Poultry, the 
Lord Mayor only knows! 

Upon this, another consideration super- 
venes:—if there will be a deficiency of 
walking and riding room for the welcome in- 
yaders, how are they to be housed ? 

Although a great pressure of business is 
being forced upon house agents, by persons 
living in more affluent neighbourhoods, who 
hope to make harvests of profit from the 
influx of strangers; yet, such strangers as 
can afford good accommodation and high 
rents, will, we apprehend, form but a small 
minority. The bulk of visitors will be of 
the artisan and humbler classes; yet, for 
such persons, has any temporary accommoda- 
tion been planned, upon a comprehensive 
scale? Londoners in their own rank are not 
so cireumstanced as to be able to turn out of 
their houses to oblige, even to their own 
profit, the coming strangers. ‘Tents are not 
particularly adapted for an English climate ; 
still, as few of the class we advert to will be 
able to afford to remain long at the multitu- 
dinous Congress, slightly-constructed build- 
ings would suffice. These ought to be set 
about without loss of time. 


THE ACE OF SPADES. 


Hoxest John Sillett solves, by the most 
satisfactory of all tests—that of fact and per- 
sonal experience—one of the most momentous 
problems of social economy. He demon- 


strates that spade husbandry is not only the 
most productive, but the most profitable sys- 


tem of agriculture. His theory is, that small 
farms will not only maintain large families in 
comfort and independence, but leave a much 
larger proportionate margin than the most 
approved system of “high farming under 
liberal covenants,” on a great food manufac- 
tory; that in this country, at the present, and 
even lower prices, the tiller of the soil may 
“earn a good living,” and that the establish- 
ment and extension of peasant proprietories 
could not fail to promote the virtuous in- 
dustry and happiness of the people, and, con- 
sequently, the greatness and good order of 
the State. 

John Sillett’s history is that of the pursuit 
of digging under difficulties. He ended in the 
calling which Adam began, but by no means 
in a Paradise. 

“JT served my apprenticeship,” quoth John, 
“toa grocer and draper, and at the expiration 
of my time I went to London. I lived in 
different situations as a linen-draper, and a 
short time at Birmingham, in the same trade. 
I afterwards returned into the country, and 
went into business as a general shopkeeper, in 
a village called the ‘Garden of Suffolk ;’ but 
it proved a very unproductive garden to me, 
for after six years’ struggle, I was placed on 
the wrong side of fortune.” He returned to 
London, carried on the business of haber- 
dashery, &&c., was compelled by bad health to 
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restore the country-bred lungs of his family 
to Suffolk once more, and there, in the old 
line, to keep still on the Jee-shore of bad luck— 
Jack of all trades, hitherto master of none— 
although the profitless slave of each. 

Like the highly-respectable father of Young 
Norval, 


“His constant care was to increase his store,” 


but he couldn’t manage it; and so he longed, 
like Norval junior, to “follow to the field” 
not some warlike lord—but a plough. 

“ Having a natural taste for a rural life, and 
reading works on Husbandry,” he continues, 
“T was always anxions to catch hold of any 
books or articles in the newspapers on the 
subject. The first thing that particularly 
struck my attention was an article in a news- 
paper, headed, ‘How to keep a Cow and a 
Pig upon an Acre of Land.’ Delighted with 
this account, I purchased, on the demise of 
my mother, two acres of land sold under my 
father’s will. I gave one hundred and eighteen 
pounds per acre (two hundred and thirty-six 
pounds), besides the expensesincurred upon the 
purchase. This same piece of land my father 
purchased, thirty years before, for one hundred 
and thirty pounds. Our present agricultural 
distress exhibits, therefore, itself in doubling 
the price of land. This land is freehold, 
tithe-free, and land-tax redeemed, and con- 
sequently, entitles me to a vote for the 
county. I was afterwards offered four hun- 
dred and eighty pounds per acre for my pur- 
chase; but by and bye I proved that I could 
turn it to better account by keeping it, and 
tilling it.” 

The “article in the newspaper” was soon 
“topped ” by John’s cabbage Mentor, William 
Cobbett, who in his “Cottage Economy,” 
showed him “ how to keep a cow off a quarter 
of an acre of land.” His freehold has a 
northern exposure. It had no buildings on 
it. He had to become his own architect, 
bricklayer,and builder. He “could not afford 
brick buildings,” so he ‘erected them on a 
wooden frame, and covered them in with pan- 
tiles, and enclosed them with walls of clay ;” 
which he “collected from his ditch, and 
hedge ditch.” In this way he raised a good 
cow-house, two piggeries, a shed for keeping 
roots, a brick laid drain and tank, and keeps 
“adding as he requires” buildings, of which, 
even for two acres, he finds himself still de- 
ficient. It is with excusable pride, that he 
says, “ This I did with my own hands at Jeisure 
times.” 

How he was called “ mad” for breaking up 
his pasture; how he keeps cows, and fattens 
and rears calves; how he manages his 
“dairy ;” and how he produced four crops 
from the same piece of ground within the 
year; he discourses with the authority derived 
from actual experiment. 

“JT had not long begun my labours,” he con- 
tinues, “ before I was beset by my neighbours. 
They were quite sure I did not know what I 
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was about; and that I should soon get tired 
of it. I am proud to say that by adher- 
ing to the principles of temperance, fru- 
gality, and industry, I have for the last seven 
years been enabled to support myself and my 
family, in a comfortable and _ respectable 
manner.” And all upon two acres of land, 
ertirely managed by his own head, and culti- 
vated by his own hands. 

His family have as many potatoes as 
they can eat. They annually use up six- 
teen bushels of wheat. This he explains 
is consumed in brown bread, in his family, 
instead of white—that is whole meal bread, 
just as the wheat is ground, without the 
coarse bran being taken out. “I do not 
practise this from necessity, but from choice, 
feeling convinced that it is more beneficial 
to my health, and more wholesome than 
the finest flour.” By this expedient, he adds 
sixteen stone of meal to the whole quantity 
he consumes. Unstinted in their consump- 
tion of butter, vegetables, and milk, his family 
yearly consumed, besides, one of their two 
pigs weighing eight stone, and a portion of 
the “ fatted calf,” they kill in the house, and 
sell among the neighbours. 

“JT can hardly express in terms sufficiently 
strong,” observed this village patriarch, “ the 
pleasure I feel in subsisting upon all the 
necessaries of life—manufactured, as it were, 
by my own hands—pure, fresh, and free from 
adulteration. Iam proud to say, that I am 
in possession of an abundance of all the good 
living that any rational man ought to wish 
for.” 

By this mode of life our Suffolk sage 
escapes all indirect taxes—and to show how 
much he thus saves, he quotes the weekly ex- 
penditure of William Blaxland, a working 
man of Birmingham, who, out of an outlay of 
seven shillings and seven-pence halfpenny, 
hands over to the Government no less a pro- 
portion than five shillings and three-pence. 
“T was,” continues John, “so astounded at 
this statement, that I thought if I could see 
the time when I should be enabled to pro- 
duce my own food, and be content with Adam’s 
ale, what a considerable sum I should be 
saving in taxes, in the course of a year. | 
have lived to accomplish my purpose, to the 
full extent I can desire.” 

But now for the two acre budget—the most 
surprising particulars of ways and means that, 
probably, ever Chancellor of Exchequer ex- 
hibited. 

“The following is a correct statement of the 
produce sold after the family’s consumption, 
keeping two cows, fattening one calf and rearing 
one, and fattening two pigs, besides reserving 
seed for next year’s cropping. The calf | 
fatted weighed nine stone of fourteen pounds 
to the stone, at seven weeks’ old, which I had 
killed in the house, and sold it amongst my 
friends and neighbours; the price I made of 
it was seven-pence per lb., or eight and two- 
pence per stone of 14 lbs. 


SOLD, PRODUCE OF THE YEAR 1847. 


Produce of two cows, after family’s consumption, 
fattening one calf, and weaning one. 

One calf fatted—weighed 9 stone, at 
8s. 2d. per stone of 14 Ibs, 

Skin, head, feet, &c. . ° ° 


£29 12 


£3 12 6 
0160 


oa 


One year old heifer. ° c.8 

One fat pig of 8 stone at 8s. per stone . 
Twenty sacks of potatoes at &s. 

Twelve bushels early ditto at 5s. . . . 
Seven thousand cabbages at one halfpenny . 
Twelve pecks of onionsatls. . . . 
Various seeds, vegetables, &c. . ° ° 
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Deduct rent for land, at five per cent. 
on purchase money (including ex- 
penses) 250/, ° ° . . £12100 

Rent of House ° ° m 8 00 

Rates, Taxes, &c. 2120 


be 
«i 
_ 
— 
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Net profit forthe year . . 


This statement is an under, rather than 
over estimate of the actual annual results of 
this experiment. In fact, it is not an account 
of what John’s ten fingers and two acres of 
land produce, but of what is left over after 
feeding, housing, and taxing the family. The 
rent is extravagant in the extreme. The best 
land in England may be rented at forty 
shillings per acre, so that there is here an 
overcharge of eight pounds ten shillings, 
The rent of the house is no charge upon the 
land. The consumption of the family should, 
of course, be added to the credit side of the 
account; and therefore the real net produce 
stands thus :— 


As before stated ° 3 ° . . 
One fat pig consumed by family : . 
Two quarters of wheat at 45s. per quarter . 
Potatoes, butter, milk, vegetables, &c., say 10 0 0 
Manure of two cows, two pigs, and two calves; 

no credit being taken for straw, hay, orfood . 6 0 0 
97 710 

5 6 0 


£82 11 19 


Deduct rent, 47,, Taxes 1.68. . 


Net profit of the year of two acres 


Here is the proof of the “ might that’s in a 
peasant’s arm;” not that all peasants are 
John Silletts. Since the age of the Peripa- 
tetics, the world has seldom produced such a 
practical philosopher. Indeed, while the 
Greek sages but talked, the English Wise 
Man has acted all his own precepts, and 
proved them to be such as man can live by. 
He has solved the vexed problem of the 
economies of small farms, and spade hus- 
bandry. He shows that the system is not 
only the most productive in the gross yield, 
but also in the real profit. While the large 
farmers, and extensive proprietors, protest 
that they cannot afford to farm at present 
prices, even if they got the land for nothing, 
here is a man, bred a haberdasher, and so 
ignorant of agriculture, that, until he resorted 
to it in despair, late in life, he tells the 
reader that “he never saw a sow have a 
litter, till he had his own,” who can afford a 
fair rent, pay all taxes, and have a return of 
forty guineas per acre for his labour. 
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THE FOREST TEMPLE. 


Wuy hath man raised to thee his crumbling 
temples ? 
Which pass away like drifting clouds above ! 
When thy pure worship were in bright examples 
Of holy Charity, sweet Peace, and Love! 


For there is, deep within the heart’s recesses, 
Devotion, thy all-seeing eye defines, 

Unbreathed, O God, which thy observance blesses 
Before the pomp of consecrated shrines ! 


Will tapers, temples, priests in robes that glisten 
With jewelled splendour—pageantry’s array, 

Incline thine ear, O God, the more to listen, 
Than to the simplest prayer without display ? 


Let man go forth to the primeval forests, 
Their cloistered solitudes, their leafy aisles, 
And list the voices of thy feathered choirists, 
Their grateful hymn, in which no art beguiles! 


Vistas, adorned with gorgeous fringe and tassel 
Of glowing blossom—graceful, pendant flower, 

Where truant thought becomes a willing vassal, 
And owns the wondrous glory of thy power! 


Their floors, encrusted with brocaded splendour 
Of golden, silver, azure, purple bloom, 

Their velvet verdure to the knee more tender 
Than all the cushioned pomp of cunning loom ; 


In their green glade is many a “ niche,” whose 
beauty 
Nor saint adorns in quaintly-carven stone, 
Where, may be paid—unspoken—all the duty 
The contrite spirit feels, unseen, unknown! 


There, are meet shrines amid their pompcathedral, 
And rich mosaics where the reverent knee 
May bend, O God, in faithful fervor federal, 
In homage pure, with prostrate heart to thee! 


In the still night, amid the giant altars, 
Thy everlasting hills—all silent—where, 
Trembling on the lip, weak language falters,— 
Each glance is wourship—every thought a 
prayer! 


The stars that tesselate the vault of heaven, 
Their chastened glory on those altars pour, 
Lighting the soul from paths of earthly leaven, 
To those bright shrines where angel eyes 
adore ! 


Bright, everlasting lamps, celestial tapers, 
Twinkling and beaming from the dome of night, 
Till upward roll the silver-clouded vapours 
To curtain, Lord, thy realms of living light. 


On their white wings they bear, to thee ascending, 
The grateful incense of earth’s fairest bowers, 

The heart’s pure orisons—in silence blending 
The morning breath of thy sweet censer-flowers. 








PLEB-BIDDLECUMB EDUCATION. 

On looking at the History of the County 
of Scrubshire, by Squancy (who has devoted 
twenty pages out of ninety-four, to the 
Squancys of Blutter), you find honourable 
mention of the little village of Pleb-Biddle- 
cumb. The people down here, call it more 
romantically a “ hamlet ;” and I am bound to 
say that it has “rude forefathers” enough to 
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please Gray, or any of Gray’s admirers. They 
rather pride themselves on their simplicity. 
They have no lamp on the green, and there is 
a fine homely rusticity in the extent to which 
you tumble over the pigs at night, which 
is highly rural. The railway which threads 
the county a few miles off (the trains look 
just like volleys of musketry in the dis- 
tance), has no station at all accommodating 
Pleb-Biddlecumb. The county town is only 
accessible by very narrow lanes, which it 
is awkward to have to pass, in election time. 

Elections are managed very simply (like 
everything else) at that county town. The 
whole population are drunk for three days, 
and some gentleman of fortune is declared 
duly returned at the expiration of that 
period. This gave rise, once, to a fine piece 
of humour. The Honourable Mr. Banneret, 
having spent about twenty thousand pounds 
in contesting a county against a peer, and 
being determined to be more economical for 
the future, came down and bought our county 
town, out of hand, for a fourth of the money. 
On the hustings, when returning thanks, this 
gentleman (who is what is called “ eccentric,”) 
said : 

“ Gentlemen, you are the most disinterested 
and independent body of electors in the 
empire; for you “ll vote for any man who 
gives you five pounds more than his rival.” 
The people applauded the new member vocife- 
rously, and drank his health (at his expense) 
with much cordiality. 

Pleb-Biddlecumb social, tallies exactly with 
Pleb-Biddlecumb topographical. It lets im- 
provement pass by it—just as it lets the train 
pass ; it sees, in fact, smoke, where other people 
see progress. The Sunday attendance in the 
little old flinty-towered church, averages four- 
teen, besides certain old alms-people of the 
neighbouring almshouse (built by Mr. Priggby 
of Priggby Park, as you can read on the out- 
side of it, half a mile off), whose stipend 
depends on the rather hard condition of their 
never missing a single service. The curate 
has preached, for the last year or two, some 
sermons bearing on the controversy between 
Horsley and Priestley, which took place inthe 
time of his grandfather, the dean, and which 
were left as a heirloom for the use of that 
learned man’s family. Some time ago, it was 
resolved to have an organ; but although 
three men can bring an organ (of our size) 
to the church, ten can’t make it play! It 
was set up, but couldn’t be set going. The 
handle (it being of the barrel description) 
turns briskly enough; the sound, however, 
is a distracted hubbub, and that’s all. And 
I live in daily dread of being called on for a 
subscription to keep it in repair. 

With public business we do not much con- 
cern ourselves in Pleb-Biddlecumb. Occa- 
sionally, we send up a petition, signed by six, 
for a duty on grain; and several old ladies in 
the neighbourhood have got up one for the 
removal of Rubens’ Graces from the National 
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Gallery. Though how in the name of good- 
ness these Graces can injure the said old 
ladies (whom they nowise resemble) I—Pleb- 
Biddlecumbian as I am—have not yet been 
able to make out! 

In this sort of way, Pleb-Biddlecumb has 
been jogging on ever since the Reformation. 
But, I clearly perceive a change to be at hand. 
The demon of intelligence isamong us. Not 
that we have much to fear from him, however,— 
as you will agree when I describe our “ Mu- 
tual Improvement” Society. 

Some time ago, the neighbouring village of 
South Slumms got a North of England curate 
in among them. This gentleman arrived, 
armed with a galvanic battery, an air pump, 
microscopes, and other instruments of war. 
At first, he kept himself perfectly quiet. But 
he soon began to break out—showiug hideous 
chemical preparations to the farmers, which 
he recommended as manures—with which 
none of them would have anything to do. 
Then, he delivered a lecture, at the school- 
room, on the “ circulation of the blood.” This 
threw the whole parish into a state of excite- 
ment, for nobody knew that his blood did 
anything in the circulating way, before. One 
farmer wanted to know what his blood was 
to him? But the intrepid curate persisted. 


Week after week, he perched himself before a 
large board, armed with a piece of chalk, 
whereon he described the interior arrange- 
ments of the entire parish (as a cottager re- 


marked to me with a look of admiration), and 
demonstrated everything he chose. To say, 
when he was disserting on the heart, that he 
made a joke, applicable to his female audience, 
thereon, is but to say that he was human. 

This went on. The North of England 
Curate became a greater and greater man. A 
certain air of importance marked the savant. 
Occasionally, he gave dim hints that the mys- 
teries of nature were not quite insoluble. No; 
South Slu:nms might yet see. Here, he would 
fall into a fit of musing before the wondering 
rustics; and then, awaking suddenly, “ ex- 
haust” a frog, with severe determination, and 
look round, as much as to say, “ what do you 
think of that !” 

At last, we in Pleb-Biddlecumb, in emula- 
tion of the progress of South Slumms (which 
we detest in our hearts), and in fulfilment of 
a magnificent resolve to beat South Slumms 
out of the field at one blow, and without any 

reparation of ourselves, formed a “ Mutual 
mprovement Society.” The rustics were to 
assemble in the schoolroom, every Thursday 
evening, to “converse.” Our Curate; Mr. 
Hobby, a retired doctor; and Squire Snubb, 
took their seats. The villagers sat round 
on benches, and everybody began to improve 


himself, mutually, out of hand. J was there, 
as a spectator. Jam a mere, quiet, old read. 
ing man, who pass among the neighbours as 
a harmless “ natural.” 

Fancy the benches crowded with the 
farmers, and fancy the graceful air of conde. 
scension majestically blowing round the 
curate and his friends, while the outsiders 
look awfully on. 

Curate. Pray, Mr. Snubb, have you, of late, 
paid much attention to the phenomena of the 
malady which has affected our potatoes? 
(Ruslics, understanding the word “ potatoes,” 
prick up their ears.) 

Squire Snubb. Some attention, sir. 

Curate, Atmospheric in origin ; or a legu- 
minous decadence from unavoidable causes ? 

Squire (himself hazy as to clause lasi). At- 
mospheric, I think. 

Curate (lo Respectable Farmer), What say 
you, sir? 

Respectable Farmer (very red about the 
ears). Lagree with theSquire, sir. (Rustics 
look at each other—male Rustics draw in their 
legs.) 

Doctor Hobby. I remember, when I was 
in practice, the case of a patient of mine being 
seriously injured by eating potatoes. (Rustics 
frightened.) 

Curate. Since the disease, of course ? 

Doctor. Why, no— 

Omunes (not seeing at all what his remark has 
to do with the subject). Exactly so! 

Curate (looking benevolently round). We 
should all study those objects which have 
anti-septic qualities. Doctor nods knowingly. 
Female rustic, who is timid, uses her pocket- 
handkerchief largely). 

And so the company go on to improve 
themselves, and the poor country folks are 
very puzzled and sleepy, and think the curate 
and his friends have a “ mortal lot ’o larning— 
they have.” There is something very touch- 
ing to a speculative man, in seeing how 
very anxious our labouring people are to get 
knowledge, and what a reverence they have 
for those who seem to possess it. But, down 
in Pleb-Biddlecumb, our teachers (unlike the 
North of England Curate, who has studied 
the science of teaching) serve them as they do 
the frogs they illustrate by—pump the natural 
air out of their life, to show the ingenuity of 
their apparatus—and leave them to gasp at 
leisure ! 

“JT think (if ever I overcome my natural 
bashfalness) [ shall get up a petition to the 
Directors of the Great Boreas Railway, for a 
station near us. I wish somebody would only 
persuade our neighbouring peer to pull down 
his gamekeeper’s lodge in those quarters, and 
take to “ preserving his tenantry.” 














